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MR. HALLOCK, HIS HOME AND ITS INMATES 


The Homestead on a Famous Long Island Truck Farm—See following pages 
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; lines of road for passenger delivery \ 
pleted. In fact, the entire questi " 
portation by railroad and street car 1 
sO far as the roads and the expos i 
agement are concerned. 

Phe administration arch, a fine bu Ls 
feet high, is tinished. The arch of at 
the entrance will soon be numbered io 
the completed buildings. Work en 
started, on the manufactures buil Ihe 
contract is let for the machinery at A. 
ity building and the mines and n % 
ing is under way. Other buildings w n 
be started. The staff work is beiug n 
the outside as fast as the framewo1 ; \- 
ed. Sewers are laid all over the g id 
a system of waterworks is now being in 
by the eX position nanagelinent Wh he 
handled by the city waterworks « ‘ in 
the supply for the grounds. 

The Nebraska state building will a 
started. and rapidly pushed. his ne 
will be mainly a headquarters for N ka 
citizens and their guests. Every fa for 





TRANS-MISSISSIPPI EXPOSITION’S AGRICULTURAL BUILDING comfort and ease will be provided this 


building 














fhe outside dimensions of this building are 148x400 ft, with a total floor space of 84,260 sq ft. Nebraska’s agricultural display wy n 

It is of Renaissance type and the decorations will be modeis of agricultural products. The the sain agricultural building t er 
great semi-circuiar niche forming the main entrance will be-richly decorated in this way in States. Extensive preparations art e- 
color, and on either side of it there will be figures representing the‘ Digger’’ and the ‘‘Sower,”’ ing made for it. Expert agricultu ire 
tuken from Millet’s famous paintings. At each side of the great central arch will be recessed making a canvass Of the state to get ¢ ts, 
niches with rich color dec oration, and crowning this central composition will be three seulp- which are being carefully prepat 
tured groups, those on either side representing the zodiac and the seasons, while the central away for the opening of the expos lhe 
tigure, crowning the whole composition, will represent *‘ Prosperity’ supported by ‘* Iabor’’ state appropriation wiil not be larg ich 
and ‘*Integrity.’’ ty cover all industries associated irm- 

ing, and extra effort must be put f il- 
Keeping Fall and Winter Apples. er the fruit has begun to swell, is desirable. ure will certainly result in som 

mT rrie } ] » allo ad to lie lie 35100,000 Goes not go far in such a a 
PROF JAMES TROOP. rhe berries should not be allowed lie di bape oor Sane ak - ue s 

rectly upon the soil cr a wet surface The at- a Sg contempiates. — 
} ; } } ; tempt was so successful the past winter that ee ee Asai ed 
In order to keep well, apples must be picked rely ig 7 ; ; : : ; for an apple carnival display of 5 
: it is well worthy of trial by those properly a a 298. 5 ; 
it the proper time. Care imust be exercised Seated rhe ‘1 ene st ul ak a * in during September of 18938 Phis ed 
7 ye - ao Ss ates ihe f S are’ allo ec o ela wit > > the creates snex . 
in handling to prevent bruises, carefully as- , I . . will be one of the greatest vecla é 
“it, , . oie out of doors until nearly midwinter. The Y exposition, since Iowa, Missouri, ] 1 

sorting the ripe tron the unripe, the perfect a . 8 ; e+ e . . 8 

rf 1 at - are then put into pots and shifted until six- Nebraska are blessed with a big \ 

POL ct, Ss ‘ r ‘ ‘00! rv " . same 4 ‘ 
ee the imper ony a ae fr f et il inch pots are reached. They are then placed and seldom have a failure, whil S 

>, WwW plenty ol pure alr 28 rol é . } , _ , her wes ny sguallv s1 5 , 
place, with plent; ' ee in the forcing house. Many begin to blossom f"rther west are equally sure f g 
odors of decaying vegetables or other sub- = ; disiriets 
—_." . ; by February. bos ‘ ; 
stances, The average fruit grower does not . eee The amperes: on grounds are i te 
exercise enough caution in handling and as- The Indian Silver Rupee, the monetary unit, poet apy a on oe — rsa 
. » is nit : ’ 7 ’ 4 a ° ooking the biuffs on th OoWa & ior 
sorting Nis fruit. 1) : Which had a valuein American gold in ‘91 miles down the river. The grou 

TT . eo 7 aT at » > wil ave nie aie " a , 12 te \ I rivy I. I ‘ry tt 

The d gree {ma ware? ats re 3 Heh tO of 36.6, has declined to ¥1.1e. in the city of Omaha and are ai ! 
do with the oe qualities, . ate fall or all narts and South Omaha 
Winter apple should be mature, but not ripe, . <4: slafis ’ street and steam . 

papa ir : “ty, To Be a Great Exposition. Blufis by street and steam car. — 
when it is picked, if it is expected to be kept rhe extent of applications fo1 n 

or any considerable t » The ess of om ‘ . ' = already has demanded n 
a oe om de po tie ara The proc os rhe work on the trans-Mississippi exposition sete ems on ag a : ; 
ripening is only the tirst stage of decay, and “we wine tis : . ‘ Sitka Waly cdepartinents Aue prospects : 

rb es , ‘ grounds at Omaha is being pushed rapidly.  eya] interest being taken all over 
if this is allowed to continue before picking, ran : ts a Ne me AUS LARCH al ver 

— : , 1] h 2 The lake and lagoon features are finished States were never better at any 
ill the apple is ripe, or w, thi reaking “es : . 
till the apple 18 Tipe, O1 aad esis is breaking ready for the water, the grounds fenced, Especially are the eastern states m 
down process has proceeded so far that itis a trackage into the grounds for delivering ex- mannfactures taking hold in a ial 
‘lifficult matter to arrest it. AS soon, there- hibits, railroad connections by the various way. 
fore, aS the stem will separate freely from its 
union with the branch, the apple is sufficient- ee ? 

* ST . 
ly mature for storing. vera nactitaareh.. GNORANCE in regard to 

The proper temperature for keeping apples BEYMER- BAUMAR . = « 4 S U 
‘ ¥ _. oF . “ 17 Pittsbur; 
is as nearly 35 degrees F as it is possible to DAVIS-CHAMBERS ~ 
keep it, and in order to maintain this, it will Pittsburgh. _ 7 - l . ns is sain 
cee] FAHNESTOCK yaINt materials or alntineg 
often be necessary to provide a separate place Pittsburgh. ’ — 
essary pe ; ANCHOR ) 
for storing the fruit, as the average cellar un- Cincinnati. } 
der the dwelling house is wholly untit for this Ecxsrzin J would seem in this age to be in 

] ] ~ WE ie 
purpose. If the cellar consists of several com- ATLANTIC ’ dD 
partments so that one can be shut off com- BRADLEY § 

Dea Bee , inane aathaw p i ten eee ; m= * | * 2 
vletely from the others, and the temperature > . 7 | ] r} t l} . 
pgp Ne , eo BROOKLYN (excusadie, when fu intormation 
in this kept below 40 degrees, it will answer New York. 

: isaaar ee gewrerr [ 
the purpose very well. If this cannot be is . 
done, a cheap storage house may be built in = | can be had tree. It interested. if 
connection with the icehouse, by building a UNION 
room underneath, having it surrounded with SOUTHERN ) F 1 
ice on the sides and overhead, with facilities SHIPMAN f Chicage. WV il] pay to get pam phlet and 
for drainage underneath, keeping the air dry ; ¢ 

tasted , COLLIER ) 

by means of chloride of calcium placed on the 4 . 

Y : ; “ANAT “xX xT r 2r~O 
floor in an open water-tight vessel, such as a MISSOURI a Coi0[ cards, also CW els ec pictul Cs 
large milk crock or pan. In this way the tem- RED SEAL | 
perature may be kept very near the freezing SOUTHERN | ; f } ° | . Vif _—" 
point the year round, and apples may be kept JOHN T. LEWIS ¢ BROSCO O 1OUSeS pain CCC In quirerenet 
alinost indefinitely. Philadelphia. 

MORLEY ~ 











cum “™-  ghades or combinations of colors, 


Strawberries Under Glass.—The Cornell sta- 
Salem, Mass, 





tion = Y) finds that to grow straw berries un- CORNELL = 
der glass profitably, strong plants must be ob- KENTUCKY saean tree S =e d TO : a d 1 Ooo 
I S 
peri to begin with and these must be kept Louisville. . eC a ) ul aC res Se 
growing vigorously until six-inch pots are , 
Fa) ‘an > | . ) a nd aid # o 
reached. Early varieties are desirable, espe- | National Lead Co., £ Broadway, New Yor he 
cially those which themselves produce an | — 
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abundance of pollen. Great care must be ex- ‘ 
ercised to keep the plants free from fungous CIDER PRESS = h 20000ne<~, & 
= da [WOVEN WIRE FENCE! 

, 4 








diseases and insects before they are put upon 
; . 















the benches. The entire ] se « , = The only press awarded medal aueaaeesees : 
i owe t me entire nou - =o ‘ be «de and diploma at World’s Fair. Best on Earth. Horse-high, Bull- @ 
voted to strawberries, for if two or three dif- HYDRAULIC strong, Pig and Chieken-tight. With d 
ferent crops are grown fn the saine room none * AYAY Ky our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine . 
Reece ain ae ee, ee ot ; + Send for free catalogue [\/\) you can make 60 rods a day for 
of them can receive the est in lividual treat- enc full particulars, ay ne to 20 cts. a Rod. b4 
meut. Plants should be grown as closé to the | HYDRAULIC : VVV/ Over 50 styles. alog | 
glass as possible A liberal application of PRESS MFC.CO. i KITSELMAN BROS... 4 
y ? Rox 218. Ridgeville: ind. &§ 
sorts ooeqooeo > >) 


liquid manure two or three times a week, aft- Wo. 3 Main St.. Mt.Gilead. Ohio & 














READY FOR BATTLE. 


An Ivory Soap bath gives a sensation of increased vitality; a longing for activity and 
for exercise of the faculties; it is a fitting preparation for any battle of life. 


Every ingredient of Ivory Soap is sweet, clean and pure. No better materials go into 
the most expensive toilet soaps, and no soap is so pleasant to use; it has a rich creamy 
lather that is soothing to the skin as well as cleansing 


IT FLOATS. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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American Agriculturi 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 60 


How One [lan [lakes the Farm Pay Big. 


Cc. Le. ALLEN. 


Near the east end of the north shore of 
Long Island, N Y, bordering on Gardiner’s 
bay, is situated one of the best managed and 
most productive farms on record. It is owned 
and managed by Messrs Geo W. Hallock & 
Son, who by the immense crops which they 
are raising from year to year have made the 
place famous far and near. The latest annual 
crop report obtainable is that of 1894, a most 
disastrous year fur farmers generally, as 
all crops in this region were much _be- 
low the average. At that time the farm con- 
sisted of 68 acres of rather deep, lively, fria- 
ble loam, but little above the water level of 
the Atlantic ocean. In fact, it has been neces- 
sary to dike up some four feet in hight along 
the bay to prevent encroachment by the sea 
during southerly gales. 

The crops harvested in 1894 were: Strawber- 
ries 9300 qts, early 


For Week Ending October 2, 1897 


Before the onions were gathered 
the rows of oniou and carrots were but seven 
inches apart. Naturally hand labor alone 
can be employed in the cultivation of closely 
planted crops. In two other ftields were 17 
acres of ouions, which were being grown from 
seed. As in the first field, carrots are sown in 
alternate rows. These onions were nearly 
ready for the market. About August 1 
the harvest commences, the fields are cleared, 
and the carrots soon cover the ground with 
their leaves. The variety of onions grown 1s 
the Yellow Globe Danvers, which is very 
early and an excellent market sort. The 
proprietors invariatiy grow their own seed, 
not so much on the score of profit, but be- 
cause it is in the line of their work, and they 
exercise the greatest care in the selection of 
bulbs for seed purpcses. 

CaRROTS.—These are an important crop 
here, and the variety grown is the Improved 
Long Orange. The last sowing is usually 


of the field. 


No. 14 


for their own locality and trade. Their soil 
seems remarkably well adapted for the carrot, 
as for three years in succession they harvested 
from the same field 800 bushels each of car- 
rots and onions per acre. To get annually 
1600 bushels per acre of onions and carrots, 
ought to solve the probiem of ‘‘How to make 
the farm pay.’’ 

Porators. —Messrs Hallock & Son make po- 
tatoes one of their leading crops. The va- 
riety chiefly grown is the Early Ohio, which 
they find the most productive and best suited 
to their trade. Their first field (seven acres 
this year) was harvested July 5, and the yield 
was 300 busheJs per acre. The ground was 
plowed immediately afterwards and planted 
with sweet corn, cucumbers, carrots and 
squashes. While the writer was on the 
ground, July 12, the potato harvest was heing 
rapidly carried on, and corn was to follow, as 
is their usual custom. In potato culture 
earliuess is the first point considered. This 
being necessary to get 
a second cm®p, but what 





potatoes 4500 bu, early 
cabbage 4260 bbis, 
onions from 2350 
bu, late potatoes 1800 
bu, onions from seed 
6000 bu, squash 530 
bbls, carrots 16,000 bu, 
Brussels sprouts 200 
pu, hay (Ilungarian) 4 
tons, corn in ears 1000 
bu, onion seed 125 lbs, 
eariot seed 75 Ibs, 
onion sets 150 bu, cab- 
bage plants to carry 
over 275,000. 

It requires but little 
caleuiation to show 
that to produce this 
result each acre must 
yield more than 700 
bushels annually. 
Now, as the average 
yield of the cane crops 
does not exceed 150 bu 
per acre, the inquiring 
mind very naturally 
asks how are such 
results obtained. A 
casual look over the 
place was sufficient to 
assure me that Mr 
Halleck could not tell 
at the institute, or 
anywhere else, the 
secret of his success in 
farming without in- 
dulging in an amount 
of egotism that would 
counterbalance all the 
goud he was trying to 
do. This accounts for 
Mr Hallock’s quiet and 
modest way in speak- 
ing of his methods and successes. The keen 
observer, however, will discover at a glance 
that untiring industry united with an ambi- 
tion that knows no failure, order, method and 
system, together with a thorough knowledge 
of everything pertaining to the business, are 
the keynote to success, and that to make 
farming profitable the merchant and farmer 
must be combined in one. 

Ontons.—The first crop I saw was the onion, 
grown from sets, about six acres. These are 
set in drills, 14 inches apart, and so closely in 
the drill that the bulbs crowd each other out. 
Between these rows is a row of carrots, skip- 
ping every third row, which is done in order 
toenable the driving through in gathering 
the onions, which was being done at the time. 

Within a week the onions were all market- 
ed, and then the carrots had full possession 


sets 


also in’ increased 


is of more importance 
to insure the highest 
price for the crop. To 
that end, there is a 
large cellar, which is 
filled with racks. 
These are covered with 
sand, in which the 
potatoes are set closely 
together, where they 
immediately com- 
mence growth, first 
having been cut, but 
not to a single eye, as 
is commonly the case 
in this locality. By 
the time the soil is in 
condition to plant, the 
sprouts will have made 
several inches of 
growth. The sets are 
carefully planted out, 
and a gain of at least 
three weeks is made 
in the time of harvest, 
which is an important 
matter. It seemed 
strange to the writer 
to see notatoes dug 
while the plants were 





WASHINGTON WHEAT READY FOR MARKET 


Grain handling in the far west is along different lines from methods employed in our 
middle states, such as Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan and further east and south. 
shows a piie of sacked wheat in Washington just as it has left the threshing machines, and 
awaiting shipment to the various seaports on the Pacific coast. 
excellent outlet in foreign markets. 
quantities to the Orient and consuming centers 
Recently one ship from Australia landed over $2,500,000 in San Francisco to pay for wheat 
and flour purchases and last week’s Bradstreets reports another $4,000,000 to arrive within a 
few days for like payments. 


made by July 10, immediately after the first 
field of potatuves is harvested. Their method 
of sowing, at this season, is peculiarly their 
own. The seed is spread out on cloth to the 
depth of about an inch, thoroughly soaked 
with water and then covered with cloth, 
made as wet as possible. Here the seed soon 
germinates, which it might not do ifsown in 
dry ground. The seed is sown with water and 
with a drill of Mr Hallock’s own invention 
and construction. Itis a simple affair and 
consists of a barrel, to which are attached 
several short pieces of rubber hose at the 
proper distances apart; through these the seed 
passes, and is covered as by any other drill. 
This plan is necessary,as a common seed drill 
would break the germs and ruin the seed. 
For the carrot, as with the onion, they save 
their own seed and have the best possible type 


The good crops are finding an 
Not only is Pacific coast wheat going te Europe, 
in the 


yet in flower and 
growing vigorously, 
and suggested the 
question whether the 
crop would not be 
much larger if left two 
or three weeks longer. 
In reply Mr Hallock 
said, Yes, most as- 
suredly; if allowed to 
renain until the vines 
were dead there would 
be more than 400 bushels per acre, but as the 
price would be much less then, we would not 
get as much money for the crop, and it would 
be too late for a second crop to follow. 

SrEeD Porators.—Nowhere is the principle 
of selection, in its application to seed grow- 
ing, better understood and practiced than 
here. Upon the introduction of the early Ohio 
Messrs Hallock gave it a fair trial, as they do 
with everything else they try, not a single 
row but a broad field. As the test was more 
than satisfactory they immediately entered 
upon the work of selecting uniformly sized 
and shaped well-rinened tubers. The result is 
a gain in both earliness and productiveness, 
which is all that can be expected of this 
crop. They now plant one-and-a-half acres 
annually, expressly for seed purposes, and 

{To Page 321.] 


The engraving 


but 
southern seas. 
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Storing Cured Corn Fodder, 
A. A. SOUTHWICK, MASS. 


There is no easier crop to handle than fod- 
der corn cured in the shock, if one is situated 
favorably so far as storage room is concerned. 
There is no better place for this than the 
plainest and most inexpensive kind ot a shed, 
as, for example, the ordinary tobacco shed or 
baru, orany old wagon shed, provided the roof 
is tight. Pack the shocks in tightly, like cord 
wood, to the very ridge pole and use as need- 
ed. Now to handle the bulky material. 

Provide yourself with as many pieces of 
g-inch rope, 10 feet lengths with a loop at each 
end, as you wish to handle shocks at a time, 
then no time will be lost waiting; witha 
cheap, long, low-down reach-like wagon, if 
possible, to make it easier loading, though any 
vehicle will do that will move 

Slip a piece of rope round a 
middle way of the _ shock, 
through the loop, draw up 

possible, tuck the loose 
end under after the manner of binding 
grain and let two men place it crosswise 
of the wagon. After once fairly started you 
will be surprised to see how much of this fod- 
der can be handled in a day. Now for the un- 
loading, which is the easiest of all. Assuming 
that you have a horse fork, unload precisely 
as any other fodder, leaving the ropes around 


wayon or 
the fodder. 
shock about 
put the end 
as tightly as 


each shock till it is in its proper place in the 
rank. Pack dowu solid, then loosen and 
pall the Line out ready to return to the field 


for another load. Ifno horse fork 1s availa- 
ble, an equalty good way, although perhaps not 
quite so expeditious in some respects, is to use 
a pair of light tackle blocks, costing some $3, 
with rope to match, and a pair of commun ice 
tongs having a spread of about two feet—an 
old wornout implement unsuitable for use on 
ice is just as good. Fasten one block at any 
suitable point in the roof, then fasten the 
tongs to a shock of corn and hoist into place, 
swinging the bulky fodder to any point desir- 
ed without being obliged to lift even a pound 
bodily. Just as soon as stalks and butts are 
well cured, house without delay. Corn 
shocked on ground a little moist does not cure 
so readily. 





Siphon for Draining. 
ORMSBEE, VERMONT. 


There are many swamps and semi-stagnant 
ponds which, ty reason of their being en- 


Cc. O. 


closed by high embankments or ledges, can- 
not be protitably drained by means of ordi- 


Generally, however, 
and 


used in 


nary tile. such places 
may be cheaply 


means of a siphon 


effectively drained by 
counection 


with 





SIPHON DRAINAGE. 
in many instances the surplus wa- 
be advantageously used to irrigate 
Is necessary, fi1st, 


tile, and 
ter mInay 
some less favored spot. It 


to sink a well, a, in the lowest place in the 
swamp. The depth must be governed some- 
what by the nature of the soil, and the sur- 


roundings, but under ordinary circumstances, 
a depth of eight to ten feet will give the best 
results. Radiating from the weli, and dis- 
charging into it, should be sufficiently nu- 
merous lines of tile, e, to thoroughly drain 
every part. Next dig a well, c, upon the op- 
posite side of the embankment, and to such a 
depth that the bottoms of the two wells shall 
be upon about the same level. Provide for a 
proper drainage from the top of the second 
barrel. 

By means of a lead, oriron, pipe, b, of a size 
sufticient to carry off the water as fast as it 
collects, connect the two barrels, and the sys- 
tein is practicaliy completed. With a com- 
mon force pump, exhaust the air from the 
pipe, and as fast as the water aceumulates 
in the first well, it will be drawn into the 
second barrel, and from thence it will flow 





FARM AND FIELD 





off in the drain provided for it. Such a drain- 
age system, properly constructed, will last for 
an indetinite period, and by means of it au 
unsightly swamp may be converted into a 
fertile and productive meadow. 


A Feeding Pen for Hogs. 


Where hogs are fed near the house or barn, 


the fowls are apt to go among them and eat 
a large portion of the feed. I finally solved 


the problem by constructing a feeding pen so 
that the hogs and pigs could go in and out at 
pleasure but fowls of all kinds were exclud- 
ed. Build a feeding floor several inches above 
the surface of the ground and enclose witha 
tight board fence surmounted with pickets a 
foot or more long. Make one or more open- 
ing near the ground for the bogs and hang a 
door, a, from the top so that it will swing 
pretty freely either way. Leather straps or 





hinges that work easily will answer. . The 
hogs will svon learn to go back and forth but 
fowls will not enter. If there are two sizes 
of hogs, make a partition and in it construct 
a small swinging door just large enough to 
admit the smaller pigs.—[W. A. G., Indiana. 


Seed Mixtures for a Lawn. 





One of the best mixtures for a lawn is four 
parts Kentucky bluegrass with one part of 
white clover, sown at the rate of five bushels 
per acre. Equally good results have been had 
with 1edtop in place of Kentucky bluegrass, 
also with equal parts of redtop and Kentucky 
bluegrass, with about two pounds of white clo- 
ver to a bushel of the former. 

When moisture conditions are favorable the 
Kentucky bluegrass forms a softer and pret- 
tier greensward than redtop, but does not ap- 
pear to endure drouth as well. Again, redtop 
has a tendency to form bunches unless grow- 
ing very thick. From these observations it 
appears that more or less sheltered situations 
where the full rays of the sun do not pene- 
trate and where the ground does not quickly 
dry out the bluegrass and white clover mix- 
ture, are unquestionably the best, but in more 
exposed situations a mixture of equal parts of 
bluegrass and redtop with a little white clo- 
ver is preferable, as itis much more certain 
to withstand drouth. Rhode Island bent 
grass has also been recommended for this 
purpose. The quality of the seeds selected is 
of more importance than the selection of any 
of these varieties. Absolutely pure seed is 
often difficult and even impossible to secure, 
yet nothing but the highest grade should be 
accepted. 

It is impossible to give the best time for 
sowing a lawn, as the weather cannot be pre- 
dicted far enough in advance. Ditferent plots 
of grass have been successtully grown when 
planted any month in the year except Janua- 
ry and February, and at other times they 
have heen absolute failures when treated in 
the same manner. The most frequent failures 
appear to be when the seed is planted in au- 
tumn; not having time to much more than 
germinate before severe weather begins, much 
of the grass is winterkilled. One of the most 


satisfactory results with a lawn that ever 
came under my observation was one planted 
in Deceinber. None of the seed germinated 


until spring. when it all came evenly and by 
June bore the appearance of a well-formed 
turf. Some spring planting is as satisfactory. 
That sown since April 1 is usually better than 
if planted previous to that time. Some recom- 
mend sowing about midsummer and by 
winter it will have made sufficient growth to 
endure the severe weather, the only objection 
being the greater liability of drouth during 
this season of the year. 


ih diane 
Enlarging a Wheelbarrow’s Usefulness. — 
The village resident soon comes to find the 









wheelbarrow a very indispensable art 
The cut shows bow one village resident 
temporizes a hay rack out of his wheelhar 
when desiring to get into the stable two or 
three hundred pounds or so of hay. Naz 


strips of board are lightly tacked to the 





face, as shown, and the hay cart is ready 
will surprise anyone to see the large quar 


of hay that one can thus easily and 

wheel away from his grounds to the stabl 

This arrangement is also useful for getting 
in fodder corn from the garden. Let } 
stalks first be piled cross-ways of the bottom 
strips. Then the other way. 


An Easily Made Crate.—Where one has ac- 
cess to a mill, and can procure an abundai 
of inch-square edgings, he canmake a dozen 





HANDY FARM CRATE. 


or more crates very easily, after the manner 


shown inthe sketch. A few wire naik se- 
cure the corners. “Let these be two and a half 
inches long. The bottom may be of board or 
of slats, as preferred. A board cover can also 
be fitted to the top, if needed. Such a « - 
trivance makes an exceedingly strong and 


convenient crate, well adapted for gathering 
the potato and apple crops. It is much better 
to pick the potatoes or apples into such a re 
ceptacle and load a wagon with some dozens 
of them, than to gather the crop and turn 
loose into the wagon box, from which 
fruit or tubers must be picked out or shoveled 
out, again. Crates thus save much 
and consequent bruising. 


handling 


A Four-Horse Evener.—A Minnesota subh- 
scriber wants to know how to make a four- 
horse evener for plowing so that three horses 
will walk on solid ground and the fourt 
the furrow. If any can suggest a practical 
one, please send along a rough pencil sketch 
with short description. 





Which Is the Best Paint?—Years of expeti 
ence has proven that pure linseed oil mixed 
with pure white lead is the snost durable and 
desirable paint. The combination formed 


when the paint is drying is waterproof, fewer 


coats are required than with most paints, and 
coloring matter may be added to secure any 
desired shade. Paints made with any other 
substance as a basis will harden and crack or 
scale off. The best is the cheapest. Aiways 
insist upon having the best white lead ob- 
tainable. Avoid mixtures and unknown 
brands. The National Lead Co, No 1 Broad- 
way,New York, guarantees its white lead and 


po mistake will be made in buying from this 
concern. <A card of color samples, and other 
matter, will be sent free by stating that you 
saw the notice in this paper. 


Treat Your Potato Seed.—Frank A. Good- 
hue, Manitoba, states that potato seed soaked 
in the corrosive sublimate solution, one part 
mercuric chloride to 1000 parts water, pro- 
duced a large crop of good quality, while seed 
not so treated planted.in an adjoining field 
gave less than half a yield of scabby potatoes. 




















Aloes for Garden and House Culture. 


¥. M. HEXAMER. 





There are but few plants so little under- 
stood and so much written about as the aloe, 
owing to the fact that the genus is so com- 
monly confounded with the agave, which be- 
longs to a different order, although popularly 
known as the American aloe. The genus isa 
very interesting one, as many of its species are 
well adapted to the house, conservatory, 
greenhouse, and the tropical and sub-tropical 
garden. Most of the species wili adapt them- 
selves to almost any situation, and thrive 
where nearly every other tropical plant would 
perish; not even the cactus will put up with 
as many hardships. Many species of aloe can 
be grown in pots and tubs, and used on the 
lawn or veranda during summer, and kept 
anywhere away from frost during winter, it 
matters not whether in sun or shade. If the 
existing conditions are favorable it will grow; 
if not, it will rest patiently until such time as 
the circumstances are favorable for growth. 
When their flowering season comes, they will 
flower, nu matter whether in the inmost favored 
part of the greenhouse, orin the cellar. The 
tree aloe, Alve arborescens, indigenous to 
South Africa, is the mammoth species of the 
genus, and as a street 
tree, where the climate 
is favorable for its 
growth, aS itis in our 
southern 
Califor- 


extreme 
states and in 
nia, there can be no 
more beautiful and 
interesting object. 
The shrubby variety, 
A.a. frutescens, is ofa 
dwarfer habit, and a 
large specimen with 
its light green, fleshy 
leaves, and hundreds 
of large brilliant red 
tlower spikes, produces 
a strikingly beautiful 
effect in subtropical 
gardens. The plant 
presented in our 
illustration, engraved 
from a photograph of a 
specimen growing at 
El Montecito, Santa 
Barbara, Cal, measures 
15 feet in diameter. 
In colder climates 
can easily be 
grown in tubs or large 
pots for garden or lawa 
decoration, as their 
culture 1s of the 
kind. It may 
be wintered in a frost- 
proof cellar witbout 
impairing its beauty, 
and it will readily 
Start into growth again 
when brought to light 
and warmth in the spring. As a house plant 
it has much in its favor, as neither furnace 
heat nor coal nor illuminating gas injures it 
materially. 


aloes 


easiest 


Two Good Window Plants. 


E. E, REXFORD. 





One of the best flowering plants for the or- 
dinary window in winter is the single petu- 
nia of the garden. Double petunias are 
worthless here. If a young seedling plant is 
potted in early autumn, it will soon conie into 
tlower, and it will continue to blossom the 
entire winter. Its flowers will be produced in 
great profusion, and their bright colors will 
make the window bright and cheerful as few 
rarer plants would succeed in doing. An old 
plant can be made use of if there are no 
young Ones, if its entire top is cut away. 
Soon it will throw up new branches, and 
shortly these will bear flowers. As soon as all 
the buds on it seem to have developed, it is 
well to cut the branch back and encourage a 
new one to start and take its place. By this 
treatment the plant can be kept growing in- 
definitely, and as long as it grows it will 
bloom. This plant can be trained to grow up 
It will take kindly toa trellis, or 


| or down. 


FRUITS 


AND FLOWERS 





it will do well without one, and many prefer 
to use it on a bracket, allowing its branches 
to droop at the side of the window. It is very 
pretty in a basket, suspended in the middle 
of the window. It will soon fill a window of 
ordinary size with its luxuriant growth, and 
a fine plant, in such a position, is sure to at- 
tract a great deal of attention from passers- 
by. Do not allow seed to form. If you do 
your plant will soon cease to bloom, and 
throw all its enérgies into the perfecting of 
its seed. 

Another very good plant for winter is the 
nasturtium, but it will require more attention 
than the petunia, forthe red spider will be 
pretty sure to attack it unless you go on the 
‘founce-of-prevention’’ plan, and discourage 
this pest betore he gains a foothold. Water 
will do the work for you. Apply it daily. 
Do not use a whisk broom or an atomizer to 
apply it with, but get a brass syringe such as 
most greenhouse men have, or a small force- 
pum), and give your plants a real showering. 
See that the underside of every leaf gets its 
share, fur there is where the spider will be 
most like.y to take up his abode. Keep this 


voracious little animal from the nasturtium 
and you will have no troubie in making it 
ower most of the time. It should be cut 








A SPECIMEN TREE ALOE 
the pe- 


back from time to time, the same as 
tunia. 


LL 


Fruits of Recent Introduction. 


(Coneluded from last week.] 

NEw STRAWBERRIES—William Belt, Bis- 
mark, Brandywine and Marshall are four 
prominent new varieties. 

New Raspserriks—Loudon ripens about 
the same season as Cuthbert. It is an im- 
provement on Cuthbert in every way, but of 
more dwarfish growth. It is avaluable mar- 
ket variety, more hardy than Cuthbert. Mil- 
ler is doubtless the best early red raspberrry. 
Columbian is more vigorous and productive, 
and a little larger than Shaffer. There are 
hundreds of new varieties of black raspber- 
ries, among the best of which are the Kansas, 
Nemaha and Conrath. The strawberry-rasp- 
berry is of no value except as a curiosity. 

New BLaAcKBERRIES—Minnewaska and El- 
dorado are both hardy in the Jatitude of west- 
ern New York, of large size and good quality. 
Rathbun is a new variety of large size, some- 
thing of across between the dewberry and 
upright growing varieties. It seems to bea 
valuable variety, but rot yet well tested. 
All tree blackberries seem to be trees only 
in name, since it is impossible to make a 
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tree of any cane which dies at the end of its 
fruiting season. 

GoOSEBERRIES—Gooseberry culture is re- 
ceiving an impulse, owing to the fact that 
foreign varieties can be grown in many local- 
ities without mildew. Industry and Keepsake 
seem to be the favorites of the English 
varieties. Chautauqua is also a valuable vari- 
ety closely resembling the English; beauti- 
ful yellow, large size, fine quality. Pearl 
and Red Jacket are favorites of new native 
goose berries. 

New Currants—Until 





recently a new 


currant has been a novelty in this coun- 
try. Now there are numerous new varie- 
ties being offered, among them Pomona, 
Wilder and Red Cross. Pomona seems to 
have been planted largely through the 
west. It is of moderate size, very vigor- 


ous and productive. Wilder is a large currant 


of guvod quality and very productive. Red 
Cross, originated by the veteran, Jacob 
Moore, originator of the Brighton grape, 


and other valuable fruits, has the peculiar- 
ity that the bush is very vigorous and 
upright in growth; the berries are very large 
and the clusters of fruit very long, often five 
or six inches in length. The fruit stem is long, 
enabling the picker to gather the fruit with 


ease. The tendency 
of the currant is to 
produce in bunches, 


which also makes the 
pickiug easy. The cur- 
rant is also less acid 
than most varieties. 
Fay’sProlitic continues 
to he grown and isa 
popular variety. North 
Star is not much larger 
than Victoria; not 
: large enough. Vic- 
. toria, Red Dutch and 
other small currants 
will no doubt be dis- 
carded, owing to new 
varieties coming in 
which are more yalu- 
able. 





Pruning Grapevines 
can be done after sap 
stops flowing in the fall 
and before it starts in 
the spring. Great care, 
however, must be ex- 
ercised, as there is 
danger of too late prun- 
ing in the spring. Al- 
though the vine may 
uppear to be latent, 
the sap often begins 
to drop three or four 
days after cutting and 
for this reason fall and 
winter pruning is most 
desirable. Vines train- 
ed to a post are to be 


trimmed closer than 
those on a trellis. Cut back last year’s 
growth, leaving about two buds, on these 


the grapes will be produced. 
vines trained to a trellis, three or four 
buds are allowed to remain. This makes 
it possible to properly tie the vine to the trel- 
lis. A desirable trellis is formed by setting a 
post at each end of the row and stretching two 
wires between them. If an old vine is to be 
trimmed, 1t is often better to cut off the whole 
top near the ground, allowing a new growth 
to spring up. This can be trained and pruned 
in any fashion desired, or to this old root 
new varieties can be grafted.—|H. H. Hol- 
len bee. 


Appreciates Our Crop Reports.—No grower 
can appreciate your arduous labor more than 
I do, of reporting conditions and facts for the 
producer, grower and dealer. Personally it is 
worth much money to me as a producer to 
know the facts all over the land.—{ Henry 
Price, Hardin Co, O. 


Abandoning Mint Culture.—With improve- 
ment in wheat and decline in the price of oil, 
peppermint growing will be confined to marsh 
land which is of little value for any other pur- 
pose. No extension of mint growing will oc- 
cur next season here.—[P. F. Nye, Indiana. 


For pruning 
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Mint Growers Are Dissatisfied, 


A moderate yield of oil, low prices offered 
producers for same, a general disposition to 
hold for an advance and a disinclination to 
enlarge the acreage anether year, are present 
leading characteristics of the industry. West- 
ern oil is again crowding Wayne Co, N Y,pro- 
ducers, which up to a few years ago hela the 
palm in this money crop. Returns to this 
journal, following our usual annual investiga- 
tion as to the crop and market conditions, 
show that with the rarest exceptions farmers 
n peppermint growing are dissatis- 
tied. Those living in the mint section of 
York state complain that cheaply produced 
western oil is imported into Wayne Co at low 
price, bottled and sold under that name, form- 
ing the worst kind of competition. Growers 
in Michigan and Indiana, which yearly turn 
off a large part of the aggregate crop, are just 
now more friendly to wheat than peppermint. 
Low or wet lands suitable only for mint 
growing will be continued in this crop, but 
more or of this season’s area will be 
turned into wheat,now that prices for the lat- 
ter are so much better. 

The mint.fields of New York promised an 
abundant yield of oil up to midsummer but 
it now appears that even last year’s moderate 
outturn will be slightly curtailed. Wayne Co 
took the lead as a producer for many years, 
with an annual output of about 150,000 Ibs. 
But according to such authorities as H. G. 
Hotehkiss’ Sons, of Lyons, the yield this year 
is only about 25,000 lbs. The unprecedented 
low level of prices prevailing for the past few 
years has largely discouraged New York mint 
growers and many formerly engaged in ‘the 
industry have entirely abandoned it. The 
plants came through the winter and spring in 
fairly good condition, and under §favor- 
able weather conditions made excellent 
progress until about the middle of July; fol- 
lowing this the weather was lacking in snfii- 
cient moisture, shortening the crop to some 
extent. The acreage in Wayne Co finally har- 
vested is estinrated at 90 % that of last year, 
while the rate of yield per acre in oil is not 
materially different. The town of Arcadia, 
south of the N Y CR R, is estimated to yield 
4000 lbs, and there is some but not much oil 
from previons crop still in first hands. Farm- 
ers are offered $1.1 10 per lb and while sume 
are selling others refuse to accept this figure. 

In the western mint fields, and this in- 
cludes portions of southern Michigan and 
northern Indiana, the business is undergoing 
some transformation. As noted above, a good 
many farmers are working out of it, especial- 
ly now that wheat is higher; others are taking 
hold of English mins, resetting fields with 
roots of this variety.owing to the larger yield 
of oil per acre. They contend thas the oil 
from American mint does not sell for much 
more over the price of English. Michigan re- 
ports show more or less winterkilling, al- 
though this is not universal. In Jackson Co, 
spring and summer weather was favorable to 
the plants and they made excellent growth 
with little or no damage, with a larger acre- 
age harvested than last year. Some winterkill- 
ing and some wet weather in the spring caus- 
ed a shortage around Schoolcraft, especialiy 
on low ground, while in the neighborhood ‘of 
Mendon drouth late in the 
the rate of yield. Grasshoppers appeared in 
a number of towns, doing some damage. 
Some old oil is still in first hands, with hold- 
ers rather firm in their views. As high as $1 
has been bid for good oil, but ruling prices 
for the new crop in most of the Michigan sec- 
tions are around 80@00c i as low as 652, 


engaging 


less 


season lessened 


and 
farmers as a rule refusing these bids up to the 
present time. 


Couditions across the line in Indiana are 
much as in Michigan, some winterkiiling fol- 


lowed by generally excellent weather during 
the spring and summer, although damage 
here and there through grasshoppers and oth- 
er causes. Estimated yield of oil is as high as 
20,000 lws in St Joseph Co, full acreage and 
4ill vield, there being also a small quantity 
carried cver from last year. A well posted 
correspondent of Elkhart Co reports a proba- 
ble crop there of 4500 lps, and La Grange Co 
is credited with 1200 lbs. Bid prices rule low 


COMMERCIAL 


at 60@85c per Ib, largely 75@80c. Farmers are 
dissatistied with these tigures and are hold- 
ing. If oil sold a year ago below cost of pro- 
duction when prices in early October were $1 
@1 25 in York state and 75c@1 05 in the west, 
the situation is even worse this year,as shown 
bv the above figures, The export trade is con- 
siderable, absorbing much of the surplus over 
home requirements, yet American growers are 
obliged to face the competition of foreign oil, 
particularly Japanese. During seven months 
ended July, the latest figures available, total 
exports from the U S were 66,978 lbs, compar- 
ed with 45,739 lbs corresponding period in 96, 
exhibiting a liberal gain. 





Asia as a Grain Market. 





One of the most interesting addresses deliv- 
ered at the recent farmers’ congress was that 
by James J. Hill, president of the Great 
Northern railroad. Mr Hill went into details 
showing the effort he is making to developa 
great Asiatic market for the grain crop of the 
Pacific coast, explaining that the surplus of 


coast wheat was the greatest factor at the 
present time in depressing the grain markets 
of Europe. in the last two years there has 


been a marked increase in the shipments of 
flour to Chinese ports and if the matter is fol- 
lowed up with intelligent effort a great mar- 
ket can be secured. If the people of a single 
province of China can be induced to consume 
one ounce of flour per day per capita it will 
absorb the whole wheat crop of the Pacific 
coast. 

Mr Hill pointed ont with special emphasis 
that the National congress in the last 30 years 
had never enacted one single line of legisla- 
tion with an intelligent purpose of increasing 
our foreign trade in agricultural products. He 
urged that a commission composed of intelli- 
gent practical men be sent to China and Ja- 
pan to investigate the possilility of opening up 
a market for our grain. Hehad at his own 
expense kept an expert tiere fora year and 
the data thus secured convinced him that the 
way to permanently paying wheat prices for 


American farmers lies through the ports of 
China and Japan. 
Under preseut conditions the California 


wheat crop is put atloat between October and 
April and the blackboards of Liverpool show 
during that time 10, 20 or 25 millions afloat in 
Europe. The seniimental effect of the sup- 
plies is to cause buyers to hold off, secure in 
the belief that when the cargoes arrive they 


will be forced to sale even at falling prices. 
If this burden of California supplies can be 
distributed over the year instead of being 


bunched in four months, or better stil], if it 
can be diverted to new markets, it will help 
every wheat grower in the world. 

The Shortage in Cauliflowers is not confined 
to the market gardens adjoining some of the 
eastern cities, such as Boston and New York. 
In the central west the weatier has also 
proved unpropitious. The spring crop grown 
in and about Chieago was a practical failure, 





owing to cold wet weather at planting time, 
followed by excessive heat, which discolored 
the flower when maturing. J. C. Vaughan, 


the well known seedsman of Chicago and New 
York, says the fall crop is now apparently 
coming on all right, although it has suffered 
some from drouth and insects. In the neigh- 
borhood of La Crosse, Wis, according to the 
John A. Salzer seed company.the crop is very 
short, owing to a rot affecting the growing 
plants, due probably to excessive moisture. 
The product seems far inferior to other years» 
both west and east. 


The Risk of Firing a Barn is much greater 
than it need to be in many* cases because of 
the indiscreet use of lanterns. Too often the 
lantern itselfis an old-fashioned dangerous 
thing, and sometimes the hired man or boy 
who uses it is not sufficiently reliable to be 
trusted with a lantern filled with inflammable 
matter. Great improvements have been made 
in lanterns of late years, but there has not 
been as much improvement in their use. 
Many a farmer has no fixed rule as to the 
place or places in which the lighted lantern 
must be hung or kept while in the barn. How 
often we hear of disastrous fires caused by a 
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lantern being overturned by one who ‘ 
know it was there.’’ An increasing nu 

of farmers are practically insuring against fir 
from this cause by using lanterns in fixed 
sitions. For instance, a modern 
lantern, with its strong reflector, placed on a 
protected shelf at the end of a long cow 
ble, will throw its rays the whole 
the stable, and so the lignt will be at the 

of the milker, thus enabling him to 
his work. This headlight lantern is ke; 
that one protected shelf and is never al 

to be used elsewhere. Such a lantern 

a littie extra, but it is a wise investme: 
And while we are speaking on this 
let us add that the reflector lights for lio 
barn, yard or street are now so good and so 
cheap that no one should put up with a poor 
or dangerous light in any of these localities. 
Improved goods of this kind have been adver- 
tised in our columns by R. E. Dietz & Co of 
New York city, also by Steam Gauge & Lan- 
tern Co of Syracuse, N Y, whose catalogs 
should be sent for by all our readers and may 
be had free by stating that you saw this men- 
tion in this paper. 
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Foreign Shipments of Cranberries have never 
amounted to much up to the present time. A 


few dealers iu N Y and Boston export in a 
small way, but the demand is limited and the 
English markets can be easily overstocked. 
The fruit is not generally known abroad, 


hence not appreciated, although occasional 
sales are made which show a fair margin ot 
profit to the shipper. Cranberries ar 
scheduled separately on the books of the 

tom house, but are grouped with ‘‘all other 
fruits,’’?’ hence itis impossible to learn ofti- 
cially the story of the limited exp 
Through the courtesy of the Boston custom 
house, however, where an independent record 
was kept last year by one of the clerks, 
learn that cranberries were exported during 
12 wos ended June 30 tothe value of $47! 
These all went out during tbe autumn and 
early winter of 96, Sept being credited with 
2500, Aug 100, Oct 985, Nov 275, Dec 905. This 
suggests something like 1000 bbls cleared for 
foreign markets. 

An Unsatisfactory Timothy Season, so far as 
marketing the seed is concerned, is the rule 
to date. Receipts at Chicago and other pri- 
mary points have been liberal, but owing to 
weather conditions the buying orders proved 
rather unsatisfactory. Continued drouth 
the central and western states interfered with 
the order trade, which is usually quite | 
during September, hence seed has 
cumuilating to some extent. Foreigners are 
making inquiries, however, and some _ busi- 
ness has been done, and there is hope that the 
export trade this year will make a liberal to- 
tal. Current low prices are favorable for this, 
as good tright timothy seed at 24c per lb cer- 
tainly appears cheap! 


eavy 
been ac- 


Canada Wheat for Australia—The shortage 
in the southern hemisphere has enabled our 
neighbor on the north to export wheat and 
flour to Australia. Official advices through 
the courtesy of Hon John McDougald, Com’r 
at Ottawa, show that during the fiscal year 
ended June 30 Canada shipped to the country 
named 100,895 bu wheat and 91,641 bbls flour, 
having a total value of $445,413. During the 
same period Canada exported to Newfound- 
land 124,766 bbls flour, and to the U §S 5218 
bbls. Other countries to which Canada _ ship- 
ped flour include Brazil, St Pierre, Hayti, 
Hong-Kong and China. 

Oats Continue to Feel the Impetus of liber- 
al exports, although the warket is apparently 
helped only indirectly by these. August for- 
eign shipments -were 4,723,000 bu, against 
2,868,000 bu a year ago; at eight months this 
year 25,170,000 bu, or 6 millions in excess of 
corresponding period a year ago. 


The Increasing Money Circulation— More mon- 
ey was in circulation Sept 1 than a yearago by 
127 million dollars, the totals being respective- 
ly 1666 and 1539 millions. Of the amount now 
in circulation, 522 millions are gold coin, 53 
standard silver dollars, 368 silver certificates 
and 226 millions national bank 


notes. 

















Constitutional Roup. 
FRED GRUNDY, ILLINOIS. 


I note in a recent number of this journal 
George Vanderpool’s diverse opinion on Fred 
Grundy’s advice regarding roup. One thinks 
successful war cannot be waged against it 
while the other seems to consider it easily 
cured. A yearagoJ had afine flock of 100 
thoroughbrel fowls, and I sent to a noted 
breeder for a cockerel to yard with my choic- 
est. He came, in apparent good condition, 
though moiting and rather thin in flesh. That 
was the first of November and my chicks were 
in the best of health. 1In a week or so I no- 
ticed that he was not looking quite right. 
Upon examination, I found that his throat 


was slightly cankered, and he snuffed and 
wheezed slightly. He was isolated at once, 


and given almost the care a child would re- 
ceive, but in ten days he died. Having used 
preventives I had little fear of contagion but 
about the time the cockerel died my chickens 
began an almost universal sneezing—and then 
began a siege that a dollar per head to-day 
would not tempt me to repeat with my pres- 
ent flock. I fumigated and sprinkled the 
house, smoked the thock, carbolized the drink- 
ing water, dosed the feed, treated individuals 
daily with powders, douches and dips, sent 
off for remedies ‘‘ warranted to cure,’’ and as 
a last resort used the corn cutter. Eigbt and 
nine pound fancy priced cockerels were piled 
up in heaps, exempted thus from the disease 
that still raged on. 

There were no swelled eyes or heads, but 
sneezing and running atthe nose, with rat 
tling and cankered throats. Occasionally the 
trouble would abate—only with a change of 
weather to set in with renewed vigor. Spring 
brought respite, but there has never been a 
night to present date that rattling cannot be 
heard in my henhouse. The hens have done 
well all summer, have seemed in the best of 
health, yet upon going over the flock some 
time ago I found a number of more or less 
cankered throats. 


Is this roup? If so, it must be different from 


Mr Vanderpool’s variety, for I surely began 
in time. If notroup, what is it? I have 


been told that the yards from which I receiv- 
ed the cockere!l had been similarly affected 
for months. I have refused to sell breeding 


stock this summer—have almost feared to sell 





eggs, though my own young stock is in prime 
condition. Am I safe in selling from it this 


fall? Am I safe in keeping over any of my 
old stock? Is there danger in eating fowls 
with a possibility of this taint in their blood? 

I would like Mr Grundy’s opinion on these 
points. His ideas on roup do seem radical, 
yet Iam much inclined to ‘‘get off on his 
side the fence.’’ I want very much to keep a 
few of my old fowls—some that have always 
been well and the best young ones; but I 
don’t want to repeat last winter’s experience. 

I intend to begin the winter with a good 
stock of carbolized lime and tar, trusting to 
prevention rather than cure.—[Mrs Ida Kays. 

As I said, I nave not had a case of roup in 
my flock in 15 years, but I have seen plenty 
of it in other flocks. Some poultrymen have 
declared that they cured it easily with some 
‘‘cure-all,’’ or with some simple medicament 
and proper care of the fowls. They invaria- 
bly give the drng or mixture credit for the 
cure, but in nine cases out of ten it is the bet- 
ter care that checks the disease, and nature 
does the healing. 

I have been very careful in the purchase of 
breeding fowls, and also in eggs for hatching 
to obtain them from flocks that are perfectly 
healthy. Roup is a disease that, like swine 
plague, is easily introduced, but very difficult 
to get rid of. Evidently Mrs Kays introduced 
the disease when she purchased the cockerel 
from a flock that was infected. To get rid of 
it is the problem. I see but one course open 
to her and that is to dispose of every bird she 
has, and after thoroughly cleaning the poul- 
try quarters disinfect them repeatedly for 
about six months, then purchase a flock from 
some one who has healthy stock. These are 
radical measures, but constitutional roup must 
be treated heroically. Unless she adopts these 
measures the disease will remain to decimate 
her flocks and cut down her profits for years 
to come. 

A simple cold or catarrh is often mistaken 
for roup, and most of those who report re- 
markable cures with simple mixtures or 
‘‘cure-alls’’ lave done nothing more than to 
cure their fowls of colds or catarrh, which 
good care alone will cure. 


During the Molt.—It 


is sometimes said 
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that fowls kept from yearto year molt later 
each year. Most poultry breeders groan to 
feel themselves at the mercy of this natural 
habit of the fowl; but while hens must molt, 
the time of molting is, to a certain degree, at 
the option of the owner of the fowls. Keepa 
hen laying heavily and she will defer the 
molt even to November and December. Let 
her stop in June, through the withdrawal of 
egg-producing foods, and she will at once 
throw herself into feather production as a 


business. The great point, and one which ap- 
plies équally well the year round, 1s to keep 
the digestive apparatus in first-class working 


order. If all the food she eats is properly as 
similated, her owner can mold her to hiswill. 
He can feed her so that she will lay well 
when itis time to lay, molt well when it is 
time to molt, and fatten well at fattening 
time, when given fat-producing foods.—(C. S. 
Valentine. 


Adding a Scratching Pen.—Many poultry 
houses are now built with an open scratching 
shed attached. This serves very well for giv- 
ing the hens exercise in the open air in win- 
ter, provided the weather-.is all right, but 
drifting snows and cold, dull days make an 
open scratching shed of little service and en- 
tail much Jabor in getting the snow cleaned 
out, and in putting things 1n running oder 
again. The accompanying cut shows a much 





than 
It is a lean-to addition upon the 


more practical arrangement 
shed plan. 
south side of the henhouse, the windows of 
the latter being above the roof of the lean-to. 
Large windows in this addition have a_ grat- 
ing upon the outside, or wire poultry netting. 
In pleasant weather the glass windows are 
all swung up to the roof inside and fastened, 
giving an abundance of pure air and sunshine 
for the hens when scratching for grain in the 
litter that covers the floor of the addition. 
In stormy and very cold weather the glass 
windows can remain closed, or nearly closed. 
A small door, that can be closed at night, ad- 
mits the hens to the scratching room from tlie 
main or roosting room. 


the open 





Poultry Freaks.—So great is the popular in- 
terest in abnormal forms of whatever sort, 
that freaks attract moie attention than the 
best normal forms The hight of ambition, 
for some people, is to hatch a double-yolked 
egg. or raise a four-legged fowl. Some pa- 
pers, nowadays, are giving space to yarns 
about a hen with hair like a dog, another 
with mouth and teeth like a rabbit, ete. 
The-lack of value of such freaks may be noted 
from the fact that the above named doggy 
hen, though described as two years old, had 
in.that time laid but one egg. Those who 
want poultry to pay would better avoid the 
freaks. 


Sour Milk for Poultry.—All kinds of poul- 
try have a great fondness for sour milk. It is 
a cheap food if properly managed. For laying 
hens and growing chickens I put the milk 
into troughs or pans, both before and after it 
is thick. For turkeys I make a curd by pour- 
ing off the whey. I am very careful at the last 
feeding of the day to feed lightly, for when 
they run at large, their crups are crowded 
with insects; I have seen ‘a great loss by 
overfeeding curd to young turkeys at night. 
Try a small ration of curd and corn meal at 
night, to draw them home, after the furage of 
the day.—{Mrs H. N. Porter. 


= 

Progress of Hog Cholera Experiments.—It 
now looks as though the experiments inaug- 
urated by the department of agriculture in 
Page Co, Iowa, for the stamping out of cholera 
may prove disappointing. All summer the 
plague has increased. .The experts in charge 
of the experiments acknowledge that over 
64,000 head have died since Jan 1. However, 
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much good has been done and the tests will 
undoubtedly result in considerable benefit. 
The investigations have been conducted by 
Dr James McBirney. Itis not claimed that 
a genuine case of hog cholera can be cured, 
but their work is along the line of sanitation, 
inoculation, etc. When a herd is condemned, 
the farmer receives ]jc per lb for his hogs. 
The sick ones are slaughtered and the car- 
casses burned. Those that are not sick but 
have been exposed are inoculated with an 
anti-toxine serum. Good results have come 
from the inoculation, the disease having been 
stopped in several herds by this means. The 
herd is fed during this time at government ex- 
pense and the following preventive is given: 
Wood charcoal 11b,sulphur 11b,sodium chloride 
2 lbs, sodium bicarbonate 2 lbs, sodium hypo- 
sulphite 2 lbs, sodium sulphate 1 1b, antimony 
sulphide 1 1b. Pulverize and mix thoroughly 
and give one large tablespoonful for each 200 
lbs of hogs once daily. Although the tests in 
Iowa have not been entirely successful, much 
good will result from the strict quarantine, 
the thorough inspection of stock cars and the 
renovation and disinfection of railroad stock- 
yards, as well as pens on the farm. Farniers 
in other central and middle states will be 
greatly interested in future developments. 





Good Prices for Potatoes—Farmers are sell- 
ing freely at 75c per bu, retail dealers storing 
all they can get at this price. Market here 
fur cabbage $2 50@3 per 100; tomatoes for can- 
ning are scarce at 50c per bu, with liberal 
sales throughout the season as high as 1. 
[C. M. Bridges, Champaign Co, 11]. 





Inter-Mountain agriculture is sharing to 
some extent in the improved conditions that 
prevail in the central west. Our reports from 
Colorado and Montana are certainiy encour- 
aging. They confirm fully the conditions that 
we have previously shown to exist in Kansas, 
Minnesota and Iuwa. 





Elgin Milk Prices—Contracts for the next 
six months between farmers and the N Y 
Condensed Milk Co are reported at 76c per 
can, equal to about $1.12 per 100 lbs, the same 
as last year but lower than two years ago. Ow- 
ing to the increased cost of feed. farmers are 
not satisfied with present prices. 
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Breeding Hungarian Swine. 


DR H. N. JARCHORD. 





Hungary is 
scale, as it 


Breeding and raising swine in 
conducted on the most extensive 


only then comports with the demands of a 
country in which mostly waste estates 
prevail. The owners of the large swine 
herds do not only employ the most 
scientific methods of treating their ani- 
mals, but they give also unusual _  atten- 
tion to all progresses made in this line 
by other nationalities. Therefore the Hun- 
garian swine’ breeder occupies a_ high 
rank 1n the lists of his competitors. By his 


own experience he has known for centuries 
that hogs best thrive if provided with pasture 
and grass lands in which abundant water and 
shade are accessible at all times. 

In the fall, when acorns and nuts begin to 
ripen, the herds are driven into the forests 
and kept there as long as food can be found, 
‘for the hogs dig every particle of food from 
under the snow. In the midst of the forest a 
sned is erected, under which the animals find 
protection from bad weather and rest during 
the night. Near this place, atank with water 
is provided for, and salt—on an average, two 
pounds for the week is given to 100 animals. 
When the food in the forests is consumed or 
when the animals become indifferent to it, 
they are driven into pens and there fattened 
on corn. A herd of 
200 animals is cared 


for by one man with 
four boys. 
The Hungarian 


HORSES AND SWINE 


them open into outside lots through which 
refreshing water runs. 


Does It Pay to Raise Colts ? 


NEBRASKA. 





H. L. ROBINS, 


these days of 
bicycle? A 


Does it pay to raise colts in 
low prices and the all-pervading 
prompt negative will likely be returned from 
a majority of horse growers. But are they 
not somewbat in error? True, this special 
industry is at present greatly depreciated, 
but are not all others in equally hard straits? 

In our great middle west, forexample, grain 
and hay sell at extremely low prices,as do the 
common necessaries of life, and it is difficult 
to find a merchant who does not compiain of 
‘‘hard times.’’ A good horse, taking into 
consideration the financial depression, selis 
for a good price, and any doubter zan easily 
verity it by searching for what, in his opin- 
ion, approaches nearest to equine perfection. 
The truth therefore must not be lost sight of, 
that young, sound, well broken, good wanner- 
ed horses of large size and in fine condition 
sell at a price that brings a fair profit to the 
owner. 

But just here is a special point, they must 
fill these requirements, the mistake of too 
many being in supposing the publie will pay 
remunerative prices for inferior stock. Strict- 
ly on their merits are horses sold to-day and 








breeder is very careful 
in regard to coupling 
the proper animals. 
He always breeds 
within his breed, but 
avuids incests and 
renews the blood by 
selecting mates from 
other families of his 
breed. To accomplish 
this there are kept 
public herdbooks, in 
which the pedigrees of 
thoroughbred swine 
are recorded after the 
animals have been 
marked by punching 
holes in the ears or 
cutting segments out of 
their edges. Only tie 
best animals showing 
the characteristics of 
the breed are coupled 
in such a way that in 
the offspring the 
desired qualities may 


%, 
Inj 
ite 


a i t 





be justly expected. 
The Mangalicza sow 


is bred only once a 

year, so that the pigs 

come in March. The other breeds are turned 
to the boar twice a year and the pigs 
appear in February and August. The pigs 
of the Mangaliczas are nourished during 
from eight to 10 weeks by the mothers, 


while the pigs of the other breeds enjoy this 
privilege only during the first four to six weeks. 
All of them begin to eat other food when 
three weeks old. The breeders see to it that 
pigs during the first six months are especially 
well fed and cared for. When weaned,the pigs 
are at once separated in regard to sex and put 
into herds of a possibly equal number and 
development, so that during the period of 
growth the herd contains only equally devel- 
oped animals. 

In feeding his bogs, the Hungarian breeder 
applies whatever progressive measure is advo- 
cated by the experimental feeding stations for 
the production of the yreatest quantities of 


best tlesh and fat. To attain this, he houses 
his animals during the cold season snugly 
and keeps the pens and the animais clean. 


He prevides not only clean water for drink- 
ing, but also for cleaning and refreshing the 
constitution of the swine,which by the fatten- 
ing process always is heavily taxed. In the 
fattening stable the pens are divided by mov- 
able partitions, so that one or more pens can 
at any time be thrown together as one. All of 





yedigree or relationship to some noted celeb- 
‘ity is not, as in times gone by, held of 


nuch value, if the animalis a poor individ- 
ial. Another mistake that is often made is in 
yarentage. Too often wornout old mares 
ire bred to stallions of cheap inferior grade, 
and in some cases to jacks, and the progeny 
1s raised as cheaply as possible. This too gen- 
erally means no food, but grass in summer 
and cornstalks in winter, claiming that this 
only will bring the promise of a paying profit. 
The fallacy of this is too evident for com- 
ment. In all cases, good sized, sound mares 
should be selected, those preferred that have 
produced colts noted for speed, stamina or 
any other desirable qualities. 

The choice of the stallion opens a wide tield 
for discussion, and probably the wisest rule 
is not to be governed by theories, but to breed 
for what you want; in other words whatever 
kind of horse will sell, in your judgment, for 
the best price. Choose always, however, the 
best individual you can find ot the respective 
breeds. Look to size in breeding. It catches 
the eye and renders the animal more showy 
in the public view. A horse from 15} to 164 
hands is much more readily sold than a small- 
erone. Betore parturition, bestow the best 
of care upon the mare, and after the arrival 
of the colt both should be kept in the finest 





possible condition; for this purpose do not 
spare the oat bin. Every dollar’s worth of 
grain given to the mare and colt at this peri- 
od will be returned with a paying interest in 
the increased size and strength of ; 
maturity. Accustom the foalto be handled, 
proceeding with the utmcst§ gentleness 
Break him early, but be exceedingly careful] 
not to overtask him. Exercise the same ; 
mon sense and practical principles you would 
use in any commercial transaction, and 
ming up all expenses, a fair protit will bring 
the satisfactory answer that colt raising will 
pay 


the colt 


sum- 


Trimming a Horse’s Hoofs., 


E. T. RIDDICK. 


Have you a good rasp for the feet of the 
colts?. The old saying ‘‘no foot, no horse,’ is 
not only a true one but should teach the farm- 
er to take the best of care of the feet of all 
colts. The toe often gets too long, unbalances 
the foot and then splints, spavins and eve 
other disease to which the feet and 


y 


legs are 


heir. See that the foot is kept rasped off and 
level. Do not use a kuife if it can be helped, 
as the first blacksmith that shoes the colt 


will cut enough away to last a lifetime. In 
no part of the horse’s anatomy has he suffered 
so many wrongs or endured so much unneces- 
sary suffering as in his feet. If there 
least excuse every 
blacksmith will use a 
knife. 

Try to let the colts 
grow up with such 
good strong feet that 
there will be no ex- 
cuse for cutting them. 
Use the rasp on the 
underside of the toe 
and under no circum- 
stances put the rasp on 
the outside of the foot. 


is the 





The entire hoof, from 
the coronet to the sole, 
is covered by a fine 
coating of natural 


varnish, beginning at 


the upper margin of 
coronet and gradually 
becoming thinner as 
it descends. Under 
cover of this varnish 
the new horn is 
secreted and protected 
until it attains its 
maturity. The mois- 
ture necessary by the 


animal economy to the 
perfection of the horn 
is retained within it 
and the influences of 





wet and dry are set at 

defiance. It is easy to 

see that this most im- 
portant covering should not be interfered 
with, and that the foot should be kept level 
and in good shape from the underside. 


FATTENING STABLE FOR HUNGARIAN SWINE J 


Feeding 





Pigs for Profit. 


M. C. THOMAS, OHIO. 





As soon as the pigs are large enough to eat, 
provide a place where they ean be given food 
apart from the larger hogs. If itis obtainable, 
milk is one of the best rations for growing 
pigs. In its absence, shelled corn and oats. 
equal parts, ground into a fine meai and 
made into a slop,is the next best thing, Some 
advocate crushing the cobs with the corn and 
feeding it, but I condemn this practice. The 
crushed cob takes up room and is not digesti- 
ble in the hog’s stomach. In feeding cattle 
this is all right, as their stomachs require a 
certain amount of rough feed. 

Push the pigs as rapidly as possible and sell 
them when they weigh all the way from 150 
to 250 lbs, according to the demands of buy- 
ers. Study the market carefully and furnish 
what is wanted. In fattening hogs, drop out 
the slop during the last four weeks 
and give them all the corn they will eat up 
clean twice a day and all the clean cold wa- 
ter they will drink. 























Protect Live Stock in Winter. 
INDIANA EXP STA. 


Cc. S. PLUMB, 


Fuod is fuel to the animal body. It requires 
more fuel to keep up steam in a_ boiier when 
the weather is intensely cold, than it does 
when it is mild. In the same inanner, other 
things being equal, it requires more food to 
sustain an animal freely exposed to the chill- 
ing blasts of winter,than it does fur one given 
| rotection. 

lun experiments conducted at the Indiana 
station, milch cows exposed to all sorts of 
weather in winter but provided with night 
shelter, made a very unfavorable showing as 
compared with those given the shelter of the 
stable, excepting fora bnef airing when the 
weather was suitable. The exposed cows ate 
the most food, lost slightly in weight and also 
in milk yield. The sheltered ones gained in 
weight, and otherwise made a better showing 
than the exposed lot. 

At the Kansas station, hogs kept in condi- 
tions of winter exposure did not produce pork 
so economically as those given reasonable 
shelter, although the same kind of food was 
fed to each lot. In reporting the feeding ex- 
periments with steers at the sume station, 
Prof Georgeson says that steers, to give the 
hest.returns when being fed for beef, shonld 
be provided with shelter. Warm, low, open 
sheds in the feed lot give comfortable shelter 
to steers. 

While live stock should be 
the inclemency of the weather, it is important 
that the stable shonld be well ventilated and 
not too warm. Disease propagates easiest 
where the air is stagnant and impure, hence 
special efforts should be made to keep the sta- 
ble air pure. Without doubt, tuberculosis is 
more prevalent among cattle closely confined 
in stables where the ventilation is bad, than 
it is where the air is good. Live stock should 
certainly he allowed outdoor exercise when 
the weather is mild and comfortable, but if it 
snows or rains and the air is chilling, the an- 
imals should be given stable protection. 

It is also important that the stable should 
not be too warm in winter. A temperature of 


protected from 


40 degrees is a very satisfactory one. When it 
is as high as 60 degrees in the barn, stock 


turned from this into a freezing atmosphere 
to water, are very apt to be severely chilled 
and take cold. If the stable is at 40 degrees, 
animals are not so easily chilled when turned 
from the stable. Every stable should havea 
thermometer as a guide in keeping the tem- 
perature of the room as uniform as possible. 





Fall Care of Calves. 
GEORGE E. NEWELL. 





Calves 
than cows. 


do far less damage on fall aftermath 
In fact,it is usnally an advantage 
to the calves and no disadvantage to the 
meadows to let a limited number of the young 
animals have free range of meadows in au- 
tumn. A dairyman who is permanently es- 
tablished in his business must look to his calf 
yard for the replenishment of milch stock, 
and the future worth of his dairy is largely 
determined by the manner in which he rears 
his heifer calves. 

Those of six or eight months’ growth that 
were dropped last spring, now need thorough 
care. The soft flesh and enlarged abdomen 
favored by an excessive slop feeding should 
not be encouraged, but the sinew and firm 
growth coming from a succulent pasturage, 
with perhaps the addition of a small milk or 
grain ration, are needed to insure vigorous 
cows. J can judge a dairy pretty accurately 
by its calves, for if they are carelessly kept or 
neglected, the cows can scarcely be profitable. 
A dairyman gives no better attention to his 
milch animals than he does to their progeny. 

I never found it a costly proceeding to rear 
One has only to utilize the 
every dairy farm is 


first-class calves. 
good things with which 


supplied, in order to do it. Simply take ad- 
vantage of what thousands of dairy farmers 
ignore or throw away, and you can raise pre- 


At this season of the year see 
that the calves are sheltered every night. 
Shelter should mean dryness, warmth, and 
coinfort. <A calf, like a cow that lies out ip 
the fall, loses during the period of darkness 
all it may have gained by day. Do not wait 


minum animals. 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


until nutritious skimmed milk or whey has 
become excessively sour before feeding it out 
to young dairy animals. If you do, you will 
have scrawny calves where you might possess 
sleek, vigorous ones. Remember that good 
care calls for the expenditure of scarcely any 
more time than indifferent care, and yet when 
applied to young dairy recruits the former 
doubles their value. 

Myrick's Feeding Chart is easy to under- 
stand. That is one thing that pleases me very 
much. Most of our professors in speaking and 
writing on caitle feeding shoot so high that 
we common folks cannot understand thei. 
The other day I heard two farmers talking 
about balanced rations. One has kept blood- 
ed stock for the last forty years, and the other 
keeps fifty cows. ‘lhey both said they had 
read and studied a good deal about the sub- 
ject in experiment station bulletins, but 
conldn’t make anything out of it. Now, as 
feeding right or wrong is the dividing line 
between making money on the farm and los- 
ing money, is 1t not a duty of the professors 
that are drawing such large salaries to teach 
us these facts in language that we can all un- 
derstand? The whole tendency with our ex- 
periment stations and their bulletins is to get 
above ths ordinary farmer.—{Timothy Stev- 
ens, Hillsboro Co, N H. 


Navel.—A. C. nas a heifer 2 mos old which 
had a swelling at the navel; the swelling has 
gone away but now there is a discharge from 
the navel. Mix 4 oz acetate of lead, 4 oz sul- 
phate of zinc, 4 oz carbolic acid and 1 qt of 
soft water together and inject a little of this 
into the opening twice a day with a syringe. 
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You will get a new notion 
of what a lamp-chimney can 
be, when you use a Macbeth ; 
and of what it can do, when 
you get the right one. 
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DRINK PURE WATER 


By using the Bucket Pump and Water 
Purifier on Wells and Cisterns. 
Will Purify a Foul Well or Cistern in 
Ten Days’ use, or Money Re ed. 

Draws ten gallons of water per minute. 
No tubing to rust, burst, or wear. Will not 
rust; Chain and buckets made of galvanized 
steel. Can be setup in fifteen minutes. No 
attachments below the platform. Will not 
freeze; buckets having hole in bottom — 


themselves. Makes bad water good, 
good water better. Prevents Scarlet, ry 
phoid and Malaria Fevers. Illustrated 


catalogue and valuable reading on pure 
water sent free. Address, Bucket Pump 
Co., 1406 Plum 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 
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and make money 


serve 
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things looked brighter. 


Send for new “ Baby 


Don’t forget that you have been promising yourself and family that 
Cream Separator just as soon as you had a little money in sight and 
They look brighter for the farmer now than 
Don’t put off so wise and safe a purchase a day 
longer—you can make it now and there could be no better time. 
it in to-day and it begins saving money for you to-morrow. 
faster in 
investment you ever made. 
the mistake of trying to save 
third-class machine, which is “ che: ap’ 
Get the best and hence the cheapest in that it will save you most and 
If you are in doubt in any way, 

’ 


Put 
It will save 
proportion to its cost than any other 


Now that the time has come don’t make 
a little by buying an imitating second or 
on paper and in first cost only. 


try and see for 
> or Dairy Catalogue No. 257 and any 
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institute managers are preparing 
for an active campaign the coming fall and 
winter. The American directors and _ super- 
intendents will meet at Columbus, Ohio, Oct 
27-28 to discuss best methods of conducting 
institutes. Sec F. W. Taylor of Lincoln, Neb, 
has arranged an excellent program and the 
meeting will be a most valuable one, as have 
been ail the previous gatherings of this asso- 
ciation. 


Farmers’ 


—_— 

Some complaint about the higher prices of 
foodstuffs is heard from the wage earning 
and salaried class. The truth is, those who 
have had steady wages and salaries during 
recent years of depression have been so much 
better off than the farmer or manufacturer 
that they should gladly welcome the present 
change, as indeed most of them do. The 
case was tersely put to us the other day by a 
carpenter, who said: ‘‘I notice that when 
tiour is cheap, work is uncertain and wages 
low, but when I pay a good fair price for 
flour and other produce I have work six days 
in the week at fair wages. I think most work- 


ing men are better off during an era of high 
prices than in such a time of low values as 


we have lately had.’’ This remark is a 
whole sermon on political economy condensed 


into a half dozen lines! 
LE 
Wheat growers must not lose sight of tlie 
dangers of overproduction another year. 


This great staple is to be regarded in a differ- 
ent light from such farm crops as corn and 
cotton. The United States in a measure con- 
trols the world’s market for these; true, corn 
is grown to some extent for export in eastern 
Kurope and in Argentina, but of the world’s 
crop the bulk is found in tbis country. Cot- 
ton planters in our southern states get good 
prices when the yield is short, because the 
world’s requirements must always be made 
up largely from our domestic crop; when our 
yield is large, as this season, and prices low, 
there is compensation in the fact that the lib- 
eral bulk brings liberal aggregate money re- 





EDITORIAL 


turns. The cotton grower is not seriously af- 
fected by c1op conditions abroad. Not so the 
wheat grower. Wheatis a universal crop the 
world over, and the present old world short- 


age may be followed by abundant yields an- 
other year. Inthe face of these facts our 
farmers are everywhere rushing into wheat. 
Advices to Ainerican Agriculturist from the 


winter wheat belt indicate that many are now 
seeding land to wheat which ordinarily is in 
other staples. We again utter this word of 
caution against overdoing this branch of agri- 
culture. 


Important to Wheat Growers. 





The cost of growing wheat has never been 
definitely determined by a large number of 


uccurate records. A few farmers, both large 
and small, have kept accurate accounts, but 


they were not sufficiently numerous to make 
a full average exhibit. Estimates galore have 
been made, but they are not worth the paper 
they are printed on. 

There seems to be just one feasible way of 
getting at the truth about the cost of growing 
wheat and that is to arrange with a thousand 
or more com vercial wheat growers to keep a 
record of the crop from start to finish. Where 
these records are all kept on the same blank 
form, it is very easy for the farmer to keep 
the records without overlooking a single 
item, and yet with iittle bother and with but 
a few minutes of time. These thousand or 
more duplicate records may then be _ intelli- 
gently compared and reliable results deduced 
therefrom. 

The remarkable success of this method has 
teen demonstrated by American Agricultur- 
ist’s investigation conducted last year into the 
cost of growing corn. The outcome of that 
investigation and of the large number of ac- 
counts kept with the crop have been publish- 
ed by installments for some weeks past in our 
columns. The facts have been eye-openers 
and of extraordinary interest. 

Now, we propose to conduct our inquiries 
into cost of growing wheat as above outlined. 
In this work, we invite the co-operation of 
every wheat grower in the land. What we 
wank youto do is this: Address a postal 
card to American Agriculturist, Marquette 
Building, Chicago, Il], and on the back of it 
write, ‘‘Send me your American Agriculturist 
blanks for cost of growing wheat and I will 
try to keep the account.’’ To every farmer 
who does this, we will send not only the de- 
sired blank, but we will give (with our com- 
pliments) a copy of a pamphiet we are now 
publishing summarizing the resuits about the 
cost of growing corn. We hope to hear from 
every wheat grower by return mail, so that 
the account may begin at once with the fall- 
sown wheat crop, while those in the spring 
wheat belt should begin the record now with 
their work of fall plowing. 





Buckwheat Middlings as Stock Feed. 
H. HAYWARD, PENNSYLVANIA EXP STA. 


One of the cheapest of the by-products upon 
the market is buckwheat middlings and the 
station herd has been fed large quantities of 
it. When fed to cattle, it has a slight costive 
tendency which is easily overcome by feeding 
in connection with. corn-and-cob meal and 
new process 011 meal, the following propor- 
tions by weight being suitable: Three parts 
buckwheat middlings, 2} parts corn-and-cob 
meal, 14 parts new process oil meal. This mix- 
ture was used for three months with entirely 
satisfactory results. Eight pounds per day per 
cow is the average grain ration, corn fodder be- 
ing used for coarse fodder, and on this ration 
the herd averaged about 20 lbs of milk and 1.2 
pounds of butter per cow per day. If ensilage 


is fed once a day, the oil meal may be 
omitted, with good results. 

Buckwheat middlings is palatable, and 
when fed in the above ration no ill-effect has 


been observed on the health of the cows or of 
the calves born while the ration was being 
fed. Not only the amount of milk and butter 
produced upon this ration, but also its qual- 
ity, is very satisfactory. The cost of buck- 
wheat middlings is from $14 to $15 per ton, 
and taking into consideration the large 
amount of protein which it contains and its 





high per cent of digestibility, it is one of th. 
cheapest concentrated foods at our command 
Perhaps the by-product which is used t 
universally among dairymen is wheat 
many thinking it necessary for the best resu 
On account of its low percentage of digestil 
matter and relatively high price, it can 
claim much attention the 


from econol 
feeder of to-day. 


The station herd, as al 
noted, was fed a ration containing no bran 
over three months, with satisfactory res 
its place being taken very largely by bu 
wheat middlings. 


- cr 
Liquid Fertilizers for Flowers, 
G. A. WILSON. 


Liquid fertilizers are never failing ren¢ 
tors and some kind or other is within 
reach of all. A few drops of household 
monia in a pitcher of water are not lost 
indifferent piants. A weekly applicat 
of soapsuds is recommended. Commer 
plant food is good but in some 
equal to barnyard manure, although cleaner 
and easier to handle. 

A few table-salt bags filled with va 
manures securely tied, a pail and an old dip- 
per, are the essentials and can be tucked a) 
in an obscure corner of the back porch 
shed, ready for hot water as the occasion 
mands. Pour water on the bags in the 
tering pot and the soluble parts will 
leached out. Five or even 10-lb bags are good 
size fora pail of water; and the cloth is ju 
coarse enough for a strainer, keeping b 
tine straw and litter which might 
clog the watering pot. 

Hen manure is of great value but must 
used judiciously, for the percentage of li 
in its composition is larger than that of any 
other given analysis. Dove wanure is ev 
better, for it contains more organic matter, 
nearly as much nitrogen anda tiird less lime, 
which makes it safer to use. Sheep manure 
has also been known to produce marvel 
growth, which may be attributed to the unu- 
sual amount of organic matter it contail 
Cow mauure is, perhaps, safest and best of 
all for general use, as it contains all things in 
moderation. 


respects 1s 


otnerw 


—— : 
Encouraging Cattle Exports—There is no re- 
action in the earnestness on the part of toreign 


head of eef 


buyers, who took nearly 31,000 
cattle in August,and for eight months, 269,4 
an increase for the period of about 9000 head 
We are sending beef cattle abroad to the 
value of $3,000,000 monthly, to say nothing of 
enormous additional exports of canned and 
salted meats and dressed beef. 


Dairy Cow Ration.—Atan Iowa institute one 
tarmer stated that the following was his ideal 
ration for a creamery cow: Corn. fodder 16 
lbs, ensilage 40 lbs, bran 61bs, corn meal 5 lbs, 
oii meal 2 ibs, hay 8 lbs. Condensing factories 


will not accept milk from cows which have 
been fed ensilage or brewers’ grains. An- 
other speaker stated that the separator and 


ensilage had increased his butter product 65 
lbs per cow during the year, while still anoth- 
er said that his separator added $12.50 per 
cow to his product and that he can 
best caives from separator milk. 


raise the 


Have Well-Bred Hogs.—Strange as it may 
seem, there are plenty of farmers who yet are 
skeptical as to the merits of well-bred 
To them a hog isa hog. ‘‘Give me plenty of 
corn and I can make as much meat from my 
scrubs as anyone with the best bred pigs.’ 
If they would only give the well-bred pig a 
trial they would know for all time, but it is a 
hard job to get them to make the trial. One 
of the easiest and less expensive ways is to 
select a few good sows and cross them with a 
pure-bred boar, of good individual merit and 


pigs. 


reasonably well matured. Anyone can easi- 
ly see that the get of such a cross wili not 
only have more quality but will return a 


greater profit for the food consumed.—[E. T. 
Riddick. 

A grand paper is American Agriculturist, 
what we need as farmers and herdsmen. 
[Frank M. Lynn, Thornville, Ohio. 



























How One [ian [Makes the Farm Pay Big. 
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none but perfect tubers are used. The prod- 
uct of this acreage is not included in th? 
foregoing inventory. But even here the Early 
Ohio will only give satisfactory results under 
very high cultivation; and is never planted 
on an ordinary cultivated field. As for in- 
stance, the present year were added ten acres 
to their farm, but they will not be planted 
with Early Ohio for at least three years, as it 
will require at least that long to bring the soil 
up to the requisite standard of high cultiva- 
tion. A portion of this ten acres is now de- 
voted to the Early Rose, which is considered 
to do better on ordinary soil. The contrast in 
appearance of the two varieties was quite 
noteworthy. The vines of the Early Rose were 
uiuch stronger than those of the Early Ohio, 
which were on the better soil, but the yield 
is by no means as heavy, while the appear- 
ances would indicate a much heavier crop of 
the Rose. 

CABBAGE.—The vutput of cabbage this sea- 
son was 18 acres, from plants wintered over; 
the variety grown was the Early Jersey 
Wakefield,the plants of which are set as soon 
as the soil is in condition to work. At the 
time of my visit this crop was all marketed, 
and between the rows where the cabbage 
stood were ruws of corn, which stood about 
one foot high. This crop has not been much 
of a money-getter this year. It is useful, how- 
ever, as it keeps the plant machinery in mo- 
tion, by furnishing freight for the steamboat 
which is constantly employed the entire sea- 
son. 

THE Puant.—The ordinary farmer would be 
dazed at the plant required for a farm of 78 
acres. In the first place there is a blacksmith 
and carpenter shop, in which all repairs are 
made, with the least possible delay and cost. 
The packing and shipping house is a building 
89x60 feet, two stories high, with an additional 
loft for storing barrels. This building is on 
the wharf, in fact it might be called a covered 
wharf. All the products are brought to this 
building for packing, where, during the busy 
season, four coopers are constantly employed. 
The firm has a steamer which makes daily 
trips to New London, Ct, carrying from 300 
to 500 barrels each trip. 

In this building there is a steam engine of 
40 horse power which drives two feed mills 
and a circular saw, which are most generally 
in use, for their own or gustom work, during 
the hours the steamer is at the wharf. The 
moment the steamer is fastened to the dock, 
instead of banking its fires, the steam is turn- 
ed onto the engine in the building, and the 
mills are run while the steamer is discharg- 
ing and reloading its cargo. ; 

The labor question is quite an important 
one. Forty wen are employed, all of whom, 
with the exception of a foreman and afew ex- 
perienced hands, are foreigners gathered in 
from the steamers as they arrive at New 
York. These men are housed on the place, 
where there is a large kitchen and dining- 
room in charge of two cooks. The dormitories 
are small buildings holding about 12 each. 
Twelve horses are in constant use nearly the 
whole season. ‘ 

ManureEs.—To keep up the soil fertility to 
the high standard set for it, large quantities 
of manure must be used. Independent of what 
was produced on the farm, there have been 
used this year 1000 two-norse loads stable 
manure from New York, 50 tons ground fish 
scrap and 20 tons complete fertilizer. In aa- 
dition to this, more green crops are turned 
under than in any other system of farming, 
adding greatly to soil fertility. 

Cotp STroraGE.—A considerable source of 
profit comes from the cold sto.age of carrots; 
this enables the owners to supply the market 
for at least two weeks after those stored in 
cellars and pits are gone. There is store room 
ior several thousands of bushels, and as the 
ice used is cut from a pond onthe farm the 
extra cost of keeping the carrots is but very 
little. Experiments will be made with other 
vegetables this season, and there is every 
reason to believe that the plant for this work 
will have to be greatly extended. 
Prorirs.—Does this high pressure farming 





FARM CROPS 





pay? is a question often raised and the only 
answer is, it must, or it would not be con- 
tinued. At the start not a farmer in that sec- 
tion could be induced to imitate this example 
for a while; at the present time nearly every 
one of them has fallen into line and is at 
work inthe same way. That such is the 
case is very pleasing to Mr Hallock, and he 
is not at all feeble in his praise of some of 
his neighbors, who he says‘are doing better 
than he. 

Mr Hallock’s opinion as to whether land 
needs rest, is that rotation of crops is all the 
rest land requires. Natureis no idler; during 
the season of growth she will not toler- 
ate rest in any form—if there are not useful 
plants on the soil there will be useless ones. 
Besides that, the more the soil is worked the 
more productive it becomes. Of course plant 
food is necessary, but between what it costs 
and what it produces there is a_ satisfactory 
margin of profit. 

That this farm pays in more ways than dol- 
lars and cents may he seen by a glance at the 
accompanying engraving, which presents a 
photugraphic reproduction of the comfortable 
home of the Hallock family and the well-to- 
do, happy and contented appearance of its 
inmates. 


A Disappointing Rye Crop. 





This is indicated by final returns to Ameri- 
san Agriculturist and the department of 
agriculture. Instead of some 28 million bush- 
els expected from earlier indications, the 
crop of United States now figures out about 
25 million bushels, one million more than 
last year but two million less than in ’95 and 
’94, and five million less than the bumper crop. 
The increase is mainly in Pennsylvania, 
the western crop being quite disappointing. 
Latest European crop advices are confirma- 
tory of serious shortages in rye, especially in 
Russia. Germany’s rye crop seems to be 
somewhat larger than earlier reports indicat- 
ed, but reduced estimates for France and oth- 
er countries partly offset this. Stocks of old 
rye at home and abroad are lower than for 
years, and the export demand for American 
rye confinues very active. Of last year’s (’96) 
rye crop 8§ million bushels were exported, 
compared to 12 millions of the ’91 crop during 
the months following the short harvests 
abroad that season. Exports for first two 
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months this season (July and August) were 
nearly twice as large as in like period of ’91, 
showing the foreigner’s eagerness for Ameri- 
can rye, which at best is but a drop in the 
bucket compared to even a very light rye 
crop in Europe. As rye values are much in- 
fluenced by corn and wheat, our table gives 
average export value of rye, corn and wheat: 
Rye Crops 
(Thousands of bu.] 


1897 1596 1895 
NY, 3,630 35408 4,328 
Pa, 5,358 4,510 4.677 
QO, 611 498 826 Year -Av export values—~ 
Mich, 1,050 1,140 1,491 ended in cents per bu 
Ind, 656 611 634 June 30 Rye Corn Wheat 
Ill, 1,264 1,540 1,700 "97 45 31 rt) 
Wis, 3,405 3,816 4,208 "96 45 38 65 
Minn, 3885 1,043 1,486 "95 56 53 58 
la, 1,260 1,400 1,555 "94 55 46 67 
Kan, 880 807 732 «4°93 67 53 80 
Neb, 4 1,056 599 "92 95 5D 103 
Other, 5,264 4460 4,974 ’91 65 57 9 
U §, 25,207 24,369 27,210 "90 57 3 3 


The ’91 rye crop sold at Chicago at 85@92c 
that fall and winter, going off to 70@Tie after 
April. The ’94 crop opened around 40c and 
advanced steadily to 50¢c in Jan and 67« in 
June. The ’96 crop opened around 30c, work- 
ed steadily up to 43c on Dec 1, and by March 
settled around 33@35c, and was around the 
latter figure when improved prices began this 
July. Except during the fall of ’95 and ’9%, 
rye has not been so low as at present since 
before 1890. 

A feature of the rye market is the enlarged 
demand the last few days on the part of car- 
riers. Purchases of this character ure sent to 
store hinting at the probability that some 
monied operators believe rye well worth the 
price, and willing to hold it for an advance. 
Top prices secured last week not fully main- 
tained, due partly to fairly free receipts and 
moderate to small shipments and exports. 
No 2 at Chicago 47@48c ® bu, a decline of 3c 
compared with our quotations of a week ago, 
Dec 485@49c. 





Little Pigs Give Returns for the extra atten- 


tion necessary in preparing their food. See 
that each little fellow gets one teat, that he 
may have his share of the mother’s milk. A 


little warm milk made into a mash with mid- 
dlings will help the sow to make more and 
better milk and the littie pigs to grow. Have 
plenty of fresh water on hand where the sow 
and the pigs can get it at all times. A _ little 
charcoal will prevent sour stomach. Health 
and thrift in breeding animals ineans money 
in the farmer’s pocket.—[E. T. Riddick. 








CATARRH, ASTHMA, 


DROPS” during the last two years than all other remedies combined. 
fail. Morethan 1,000,000 People Cured. Asa positive cure for Rheuma- 
tism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Hay 
Nervous and 


(Us claim, and can prove our statement, that more cures have been effected by “FIVE 


Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, 
Heart Weakness, Toothache, Earache, Croup, 
laria, Creeping Numbness, etc., etec., “5 DROPS’ 
pleasant, prompt and permanent cure. 


FOR 30 DAYS YOU GAN TRY IT FOR 10 CENTS. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


Swelling, 
has never been equalled, and is a 
Though free from opiates, and perfectly harmless, 
“5 Drops” is the most concentrated and powerful specific known. 
rooted or painful to yield to this wonderfuj medicine, and relief is usually felt the very first night. 





THEIR MARVELOUS 
CURE BY 


LA GRIPPE, 


It cannot 


Fever, 
Headaches, 
Ma- 


Neuralgic 
La Grippe, 





No disease is too deeply 


‘TRADE MARK.: 


What it has 


already done to relieve suffering humanity is told in letters of grateful praise from thousands of hearts once sickened 


and heavy with pain, now painless and happy. 


Gentlemen :—I can hardly find words to express my gratitude for what your “5 DROPS” has done for me. 
taken but one bottle of the medicine, and I feel like a new person. 
gether did not do me as much good as the first dose of your “5 DROPS.” 
He bad been using medicines and doetoring, but nothing seemed to do him 
I believe the Lord has sent sent your medicine, and if they will only have faith, it will cure them or their 
I almost believe it would bring a dead man to life again; i 
Very respectfully yours, C. H. B. CROSBY, Bowers Hill, Va. 


neighbors, and it helped him right away. 
any good. 
rheumatism. 
years of age. 


I have 
I have taken all kinds of medicines, but all to- 
I recommended your medicine to one of my 


such is my faith in the medicine. I am %%6 


Gentlemen :—Some months _ago I sent to you for a bottle of your medicine for Rheumatism, and I used it for six 
weeks in accordance with your instructions—five drops each evening on a piece of sugar, and the outward application 


as per directions, and I am glad to say that it cured me entirely of my Rheumatism. 
. Who is a sufferer, as I was, with Muscular Rheumatism. 





a bottle to be sent to my friend, Mr. 


ITenclose herewith one dollar for 
By so doing you 


will greatly oblige, yours truly, E. S. NICCOLLS, Marfa, Tex., May 24, 1897. 


“5 DROPS” taken but once a day isa dose of this great remedy, and to enable all sufferers to make a trial 
of its wonderful curative properties we will send out during the next thirty days 100,000 25-cent sample bottles for 10 


cents each, prepaid by mail. 
earth. 
territory. 


Even a sample bottle will convince you of its merit. 
Large bottle (300 doses), $1.00. Not sold by druggist, only by us and our agents. 


Best and cheapest medicine on 
Agents wanted in new 





SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167 and 169 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 





with the WOLVERINE — 
made on new principles.Grinds f 
mpear corn & all other kind grain # 
mifor feed or table use. 2to 16 h.p.5 
Only ear corn Belt Mill that) 


. Guaran-§ 
ed easies 3 
Mill $18. C 
Best hand sheller8l. One hole 
sheller,hand or power 84.75. 185 
Oo bu. an hr. Self feed 
° shells 500 bu. daily. 


et] 








RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Pure water delivered by muddy 
water as power. 
Brook water used to pump spring water. 
—3s——, Absolute Guarantee. 
 _ Your Money Back if 
You Want It. 
Send Your Conditions. 


POWER SPECIALTY Co., 126 Liberty Street, New York. 
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The Care of Dairy Tinware. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


F. W. MOSSMAN, 
tolerated that 
flushed with 
present 


No vessel or vat ought to be 
has seams or corners not well 
solder. The inside especially should 
smooth and rounded surfaces as far as_ possi- 
ble. Dairy pails having a crease all around 
the bottom inside are especially objectiona- 
ble and should not be used for holding milk. 

Of vats, the round bottomed variety is 
my preference, for they not only resist bottom 
pressure but they are self-draining and the 
easiest of all vats to keep clean. Channel 
cans and vats are objectionable on this score, 
also vats of irregular shape, because of the 
difticult.es which they present in cleaning 
and which I believe in the long run out- 
weigh any real or fancied advantage from 
their irregularity. As a rule, it is good poiicy 
not to use apy vat or churn so deep or other- 
wise constructed in such a manner as to pre- 
clude the easy access of the finger tips in their 
furthest corner. 

Vats and tinware generally,after being used, 
should first of all be rinsed down with cold 
or tepid water, followed by a thorough wash- 
ing with hot water and soap or sal soda. Any 


of the good commercial soap powders will 
answer. Sal soda has the advantage of 
leaving no sediment. 

In case of vats which are subjected to 


strong or lougcontinued heating for days in 
succession, a thin coating of albumen is apt 
to be formed on the sides unless great care is 
exercised. The first indication of the trouble 
is aslight roughness to the touch and a dull 
spot on the bright surface of the tin. Hot 
water, together with liberal quantities of 
soap powder, or a little bon ami, may be 
used at first. This coating is found mostly on 
the sides of the vat near the top of the milk, 
seldom on the bottom. The reason for this is 
evideut, for the albumen, of which oridi- 
nary milk contains about 7 %, is coagu- 
lated by heat, rises as it becomes solidified 
and floats on the surface,and thus 1t is brought 
in contact with, and adheres to, the vat, as in- 
dicated. This floating albumen is always to 
be noticed on boiled milk. What we see is 
not pure albumen but consists of fat, sugar 
and saline matters. The compound is_ per- 
fectiy wholesome and very nutritious. 

After having washed our vat as described 
(and we must not forget to pass a brush or 
cloth a few times through the outlet) the 
next operation is rinsing to remove the soapy 


water and milk. Cold water answers very 
well for this purpose, but very bot water 
ought to be used to finish in order to facili- 


tate drying and for sterilizing purposes. 

Nothing is quite so good for tinware at the 
last stage of the cleaning process as a good, 
long-continued jet of live steam, if it is to be 
had. Vats with covers and all pasteurizing 
apparatus need this cleaning daily for at least 
ten minutes ata time. A vat tius treated is 
bacteriologically clean and being uncovered 
immediately is in the best possible condition 
for drying quickly and thoroughly. After a 
vat has been washed and scalded it should 
not be covered until several hours later, when 
it is perfectly cold and dry, otherwise it will 
rust. 

I have not mentioned wiping of vats or 
other swall tinware, because if left while het 
in a position to drain and admit of a free cir- 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 





To Save Your Digestion.—Use “Garland” 
stoves and ranges. 

Green Cut Bone is tiie most perfect food 
for poultry, yet it is the only poultry food that 
cannot be bonght ready prepared. It must 
be cut daily and fed perfectly fresh. The only 
way to do this satisfactorily and econoimical- 
iy is with one of Mann’s green boue cutters. 
These cutters will easily cut the hardest green 


bones and gristie, finely and evenly. Ihey 
are strong, substantially built—perfect. Be- 
ginning with the Nol ceutter ($5) for the 


iran who keeps one or two dozen fowls, they 
are made in various sizes up to a 12-horse 
power cutter. The makers, F. W. Mann com- 
pany, Milford, Mass, sell them for cash or on 
installments. Every poultry keeper who has 
not one of these cutters should write to the 
manufacturers at once for descriptive catalog, 
and mention this paper. 














SUGAR AND MILK 





culation of air, very little wiping is needed. 
A vat so constructed as not to entirely drain 
of itself nay require a little use of a cloth; if 
so, nothing is better for the purpose than a 
piece of cheesecloth about two feet square. 


This will be found superior to any crash 
towel or thicker material. 
Tm 


Total Cheese Exports from the U S and 
Canada from the beginning of the season to 
the tirst week in Sept, according to the Mon- 
treal Trade Bulletin, were 380,000 boxes larger 


than last year. This excellent foreign move- 
ment in the face of considerable strength in 
domestic markets is significant and highly 


encouraging. August exports of cheese from 
the U S alone were 8,765,000 lbs, compared 
with only 4,720,000 lbs a year ago; exports 8 
mos ended Aug 31, 42,480,000 lbs, compared 
with 27,417,000 corresponding period of ’96. 





Sampling Beets for Analysis. 

The state agricultural experiment stations 
in most of our western states are planning to 
analyze free of charge samples of sugar beets 
experimentally grown by farmers in their re- 
spective states this season. The Ohio station 
gives these directions for selecting tbe sam- 
ple beets: 

Upon the maturity of the beets, as shown by 
the yellowing and dying of the tops (for Ohio 
this will be from about Oct 15 to Nov 1), dig 
the beets and cut off the leaves. Then sam- 
ple by selecting ten average beets. From 
these ten select three; be careful not to select 
the iargest or smallest. The largest beets 
will always give a comparatively low per cent 
of sugar; beets grown in shaded places are 
also very low in sugar. Wash the three beets, 
wipe dry, wrap in paper and send to the state 
experiment station after placing your name 
and address on the paper and enclosing the 
sugar beet blank properly filled out. The 
beets can be put into a small basket or inte a 
large box with othersamples. We do not care 
to test miscellaneous varieties. Only the 
Klein Wanzlebener or Vilmorin are preferred. 
Each beet must be separately wrapped ina 
newspaper and should be shipped to the sta- 
tion at the expense of the grower. Write the 
station a letter notifying it of the shipment 
and enclosing bill of lading. Also state name 
of variety, source of seed and when obtained, 


character of soil, what crop grown on land 
last year, date of plowing, manuring given 


the land last year or this, date planted, exact 
distance planted, germination of per 
ent of stand, exact length and width of plot, 
culture given the beets, date harvested. actual 
yield of beets in pounds, caleulated yield per 
acre, name, postoftice, county and state, and 
date of sample. 

To the above directions, we would add that 


seed, 


itis important to take the samples after a 
few days of bright weather. Several days of 
warm, cloudy weather, or a cold rainy spell 


with frost, will cause the sugar in the beets to 
revert or go back into a starchy condition. 
We fear that for these reasons many samples 
all over the country will fail to give a true 
idea of the quality of beets grown. ‘The effect 
of weather on sugar content was shownin a 
very striking manner in Nebraska’s sugar 
campaign of 1895. Fine growing weather in 
July and August that year promised a magnif- 
icent crop, but September opened with a gen- 
eral rain followed by high temperature. The 
nearly ripened beets, respon‘ding tothe mois- 
ture and warmth, began a period of growth, 
drawing sustenance from the sugar already 
stored. Before they could again begin elabo- 
rating sugar, a period of cold and cloudy 
weather set in, checking the process of sugar 
formation and leaving the beets in an imma- 


ture condition. Sotvo, at Chine, Cal, this 
fall, many beets ran below 12 % sugar and 


80 % purity until settled weather prevailed, 
although the crop there now is coming on 
finely. This unfavorable weather about har- 
vest time is dreaded by the beet planter al- 
most as much as the cane planter fears early 
frost. 


Sugar Beet Notes. 
The sugar output of the Chino factory this 
season will be 26,000,000 lbs, and that of the 
new factory at Alamitos about 6,000,000 Ibs, 


~ cabbage, cauliflower, celery and 















nearly 22,000,000 Ibs from the 
California factories. 

A beet sugar factory is wanted in Petoske 
Mich. <A few miles east of the town there is 
good creek which would furnish sufficient wa 
ter, and land suitable for growing beets can 
had at reasonable prices. A good plan wou 
be for the United States to appropriate 
of the cost of enough factories to supply 
$200,000,000 worth of sugar now imports 
This would keep at home siucii money 
would thus increase the circulating medi 
Donating one-fourtii the cost of a fa 
would be much better in my epinion t 
offering a bounty for the home production 
sugar. With our present methods, the de 
opments of the sugar industry may drag 
for many years without accomplishing inu 
Other industries are aided, and I cannot 
why this should not be.—[A. A. Jenne, Mik 
igan. 

A company has been organized for the } 
pose of building a sugar factory in San J 
quin Co, near Stockton. It is composed « 
responsible men whvu mean business. 

The Chino sugar factory is now in the mid 
of its seasun’s work and it reports the be: 
crop as a whole as carrying a lighter perce 
age of saccharine than that of last year. T! 
is a very large crop, however, and the sea 
will continue longer than that of 1896 
factory is paying ont $22,000 per month for 
bor. 

Orange Co, Cal, has the world’s record 
rich sugar beets. The crop of beets on 
a patch harvested near Alamitos averaged 
27.7 % of saccharine, the highest on record 


Catalogues Acknowledged. 


two southern 





Henry A. DReEER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
lustrated and descriptive catalog of pot-gro 
strawberry plants, celery and other 
ble plants and seeds. 

PETER HENDERSON & Co, No 35 Cortlandt § 
New York, N Y. Descriptive and richly il 
trated catalog of pot-grown strawberry pla 
other v« 
table plants, also seeds for summer sowing 
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York State Peaches—A report s 
the peach crop in the southern Ulster f: 
belt is the largest since the big yield of 
Growers in Marlboro, Milton, Highland 
Clintondale have large forces of men at 
harvesting the fruit, which is being rat 
shipped. The grape crop, like peaches is 
most abundant that Ulster Co growers 
known in many years. 


Fall Medicine 


Is fully as important and as beneficial as 
spring medicine. We are now, as then, 
about to undergo a change of season. The 
system must be strengthened, snstained and 
protected. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
fall medicine, because by purifying and en- 
riching the blood it invigorates and protects 
the whole body. 

“The grip left me with a sick headache 
and very weak and nervous. Since taking a 
few bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I seldom 
have a headache, and I am stronger and not 
nearly as nervous.” Mrs E. W. Gray, Bun- 
ker Hill Court, Malden, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


press 








Is the Best—in 





Hood’s Pills are prompt, atieient und 


easy in effect. 25 cents. 


SAVE 2 YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With Its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency, Write at once, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
9g Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. Vo 























The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Boom. 


Another year’s snecess in the culture of to- 
bacco for cigar fillers, binders and wrappers in 
Florida has produced further encouraging re- 
suits. So true is this that a Florida state to- 
baceo fair association has heen organized 
with Col F. B. Moodie as president and §. B. 
Thompson as secretary. It is planning to 
hold a great exhibition at Lake City, Colum- 
bia Co, Fia, Oct 27-28. Samples of all the 
qualities of tobacco grownin Florida will be 
on exhibition, including the old-fashioned 
spotted seedleaf, domestic seedleaf, Havana 
seedleaf and Sumatran seedleaf. Some of the 
samples will be very large and a great feature 
of the fair will be to concentrate such a quan- 
tity and varicty of leaf at Lake City that a 
large number of buyers will attend. It is 
possible, too, that auction sales will be a 
feature of the show. Its purpose is both to 


advertise the merits of Florida tobacco and 
also to enable yrowers to get better prices 
and make prompter sales. 

Pres Moodie writes American <Agricultur- 


ist: ‘'I am offered $1 per Ib for some prepar- 
ed filler leaf and expect to get $500 for a 200- 
lb case of ’97 Florida-grown Sumatran wrap- 
pers.”’ Mr Moodie is hoping that the Florida 
experiment station at Lake City will take 
hold of the tobacco interest in earnest, anil 
says: ‘‘If our experiment station would pat- 
tern after Connecticut’s, I have no doubi that 
within a very few years our tobacco industry 
would wake Florida a veritable Klondike, 
with no ice or mosquitoes.”’ 

Tobacco is certainly on a boom in Florida. 
The great thing now is for growers to become 
experts and to learn how to raise and cure 
the leaf properly. <A lot of poor stuff, the 
product of ignorance, will damage Florida’s 
charges. The best investment anyone can 
make is to send $2 to Orange Judd Company, 
52 Lafayette place, New York city, for the new 
and complete book on ‘‘ Leaf Tobacco, its Cul- 
ture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture,’’ 
by Killebrew and Myrick. 

nn nanan 

THe New Yorkx City MArKet—Sales of 
large sized Jots continue as reported last 
week. Western buyers have been purchasing 
freely, having secured at least 2500 cs N E 
Hav and Broad leaf; Havana in running lots 
has changed hands at 20 to 25c, while Broad 


leaf commands 22 to 28c. The market needs 
fine lots of New England wrappers and _ bind- 


ers and Wisconsin binders and fillers and 
Pennsylvania B’s have been in demand at 
good prices. Stocks of Sumatra leaf in bond 
have been reduced below the 1,000,000-lb 
mark. 

New YorK—In Tompkins Co, the tobacco 
crop of northern Chemung valley was  har- 


vested in fine condition and is an extra fine 
crop. Old crops are all sold. In the Onon- 
daga section occasional sales are made but 


growers hold all crops firm for full paying 
prices. 

TENNESSEE—Tobacco has suffered severely 
from hot weather and drouth during the 
transplanting and maturing seasons in nearly 
all sections of the state. Many fields began 
firing and a great deal of premature ripening 
occurred. Fine tobacco will be scarce but 
bright light tobacco suitable for the French 
Regie will abound. Higher prices are being 
paid for the fimer grades. 

KentucKky—The Louisville sales of heavy 
leaf biought prices gene1ally satisfactory dur- 
ing middle and late September, considering 
the dull conditions surrounding the dark and 
export leaf trade. Prices ran up to as high as 
at any-time during the season. DBurley selec- 
tions sold from $24 to 29 P ewt. Good leaf of 
the dark crop sold upto 10. Rehandled leaf 
sold up to 29. The season in Kentucky has 
been the worst in years because of long-con- 
tinued drouth. 

On1o# Very heavy offerings of dark, heavy 
leaf at Cincinnati characterized the trade of 
eartiy September and sales failed to hold the 
buoyancy in prices attained during late Au- 
gust. Under lighter offerings during the 
middle of September, prices advanced and 
held firm. Where prices did not weet seller’s 
ideas rejections were frequent. The very un- 
favorable condition of the ’97 crop accounts 
largely for the advance in prices. Stocks 
show some accumulation. The 1235 hhds of- 
fered averaged $7 74 P ecwt, as follows: 116 at 
1 25 to 3 95, 300 at 4 to 5 95, 355 at 6 to 7 95, 
205 at 8 to 9 95, 182 at 110 to 14 75, 73 at 15 to 
19 75 and 4 at 20 to 2175. Smoking Ings were 
quoted at 50e to 7, bright stripping lugs 5 to 
14, bright cutting leaf 11 to 24, plug stock 2 50 
to 10 for common and medium, 13 to 15 for 


fine red and 16 to 25 for fine to fancy bright. 
—In the Miami valley a killing frost occurred 
Sept 21, but very little tobacco was in the 
field. 


The Zimmer Spanish has nearly all 
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been secured by the many buyers who have 
kept an eye on the crop during the growing 
season, at about 10c, some crops bringing Ile. 
Little Dutch is neariy all secured at 7 to 10¢ 
and some seedleaf at 6c. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Irritation of the Generative Organs.—F. M. 
H. has a cow which seems to be always in 
heat and is getting thin. Keep the cow by 
herself fora few weeks and give her4 oz 
bromide of potassium at adosein a small 
bran mash three times a day and continue it 
for several weeks if necessary. 


Eating Wood.—E. J. W. has seven 
which seem to he in good health and they get 
salt regularly, but they insist on eating hem- 
lock boards. This is a habit that some ani- 
mals get into and it is contagious, that is, 
when one sees another eating woud, it will do 
the same in the majority of cases. It does not 
seem to hurt them. Try placing rock salt 
where the hemlock boards are; this may attract 
tbeir attention. 


Foul in the Feet of Cattle. —O. S. has six 


head of cattle affected with foul in the feet. 
It is not likely thatitis the contagious foot 


cows 


and mouth disease, but a disease of the feet 
caused by the hard, dry pasture grouni. 
Wash the feet well with warm water and 


soap, then mix carbolic acid 1 oz in soft water 
4 gal and give them another washing with a 


little of this. Then put on a warm linseed 
meal poultice, remove this after it has been 


on 12 hours,wash again, then remove all loose 
pieces of horn and apply a little of the follow- 


ing: Melt 1 pt of tar and when 
heated to a boil stirin 1 oz nitric acid and 
when cool it will be fit for use. The cattle 


should be kept in the barn and the feet pro- 
tected by tying on bags made the size of the 
feet. 

Foul in the Feet.—J. W. N. has acow which 
got lame and a swelling just behind the hoof 
wade its appearance; the disease extends up 
to the ankle joint; there is a discharge of a 
greenish matter from the affected parts hav- 
ing a very offensive smeli, the bones seem to 
be affected; what effect will it have on the 
milk? It seems to be a common disease in 
Mr N’s locality. This is a disease peculiar to 
cattle and is supposed tou be contagious. The 
healthy animals should be removed from the 
affected and as soon as tke animal showed 
signs of lameness it should have been put in 
the stable and the feet and heels poulticed as 
high as the ankles with linseed meal made 
into a poultice with hot water; when it is 
cool, spread it on a piece of cloth, then sprin- 
kle a teaspoonful of acetate of lead on the 
poultice, then tie this on; change twice a day, 
using a fresh poultice. If matter should 
form, have the parts well cleaned; then apply 
a little of the following with a syringe twice 
a day: Bichloride of mercury 1 dr and wa- 
ter 1 qt. When matter forms the milk of the 
cow should not be used. 





Soap Liniment.—J. W. wants to know how 
to make soap liniment. ‘There are several 
recipes for this liniment; the following is a 
good, stimulating one. Take 5S oz hard soap 
and cut it into small pieces, macerate this 
with 3 oz liquor ammonia and 4 pt each of 
proof spirits and raw linseed oil, then dis- 
solve 2 oz camphor in a little aleohol and mix 
in. This liniment may be strained or used 
as it is. 





Sulphuring Dried Fruits and Nuts. 





Conscientious fruit men in California are 
unanimous in opposition to the sulphur proc- 
ess in drying fruit. Itis generally admitted 
that fruit so treated loses its finer flavors and 
is renidere:? less healthful as an article of diet. 
To sulphur or not to sulphur has been the de- 
batable question here for years, and yet while 
the evils of the sulphur bath are admitted, 99 % 
of the fruits are submitted to 1t before being 
cured, for the simple reason that the consumer 
demands it. 

Dried fruit that has heen 
brighter, cleaner, and much more attractive 
to the eye than that which has not been so 
treated, and as it is the appearance more than 
the quality that sells, the grower who caters 
to popular taste is forced to make his fruit 
look well even though the guality is deterio- 
rated. The last phase of this ¥sulphur 
question has been taken up by the walnut 
growers of southern California aud the feel- 
ing is so strongly against it that it is proba- 
ble that the practice of sulphuring walnuts 
will be abandoned. Wholesale dealers and 
consumers alike denounce the process as in- 
jurious, and ii the growers can be united 


sulphured is 
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against the practice it will be stopped. The 
sulphured nuts look much white: and more 
attractive than those lefé unsulphured, but 
the keeping quality and ilavor are both 


injured. 





Cauliflowers Are Not Promising a full crop 
in this‘section. Some fields earlier being al- 
most a total failure from blight and stuaip rot. 
Others are infected with blight. ‘The plants 
have not made as large and vigorous growth 
as usual and the root system is poor and fee- 
ble. At present many fields are heading up 
fairly well bunt not large; the present dry 
weather has apparently checked the blight. 
{Morris Raynor, Suffolk Co, N Y. 





Sheep Scab exists in New fSBrunswick, ac- 
cording to Washington officials, and as a _pre- 
caution against the introduction of the disease 
into this country, the collector of customs at 
Bangor, Me, has been directed to require the 
exanlination by a veterinary inspector of the 
dept of agri of all sheep imported into the 
Bangor district from that section. All sheep 
found to have the disease are directed to be 
strictly excluded. 





One Year’s Cotton Exports—The crop year 
closed Aug 31 showed foreign purchases in 
this country of 6,088,521 bales, compared with 
4,751,384 the previous year. Foreigners paid 
southern cotton planters nearly $228,000,000 
the past year, against 194,000,000 in ’96. 





Tomatoes Short in Inf@iana—Recent hot 
weather injured the tomato crop in this state. 
They ripened rapidly and are being delivered 
to the canning factories. The crop is neither 
as good nor as abundant as last year. 





Eagerly Looked For.——I always look anx- 
iously for the appearance of American Agri- 
culturist. It is read with interest by myself 
and wife. I get a great deal of valuable 
information from its columns.—[E. G. Ad- 
ams, Owensboro, Ky. 





A good indication of the success 
of the farmer can be had from the 
condition of his buildings and out- 
houses. It is much cheaper to 
keep them in repair than to let 
them go to waste. 

If any of your buildings need 
new roofing or side-covering, buy 
a roll of the Nefonset Waterproof 
Red Rope Fabric, which is a splen- 
did substitute for shingles and 


clapboards, and is very: much 
cheaper. It is absolutely water- 
proof, wind-proof, frost-proof, and 
vermin-proof, 

Line the inside of your build- 
ings with Meponset Black Building 
Paper, which is much cheaper than 
tarred paper, and ten times as dur- 
able. It is odorless, clean, and 
costs less than an inferior paper. 

Neponset should not be con- 

founded with ordinary tarred or 
building paper, which rots quick 
when exposed to the weather. 
Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
| Supplies, 


























For full information 
about the best Lever- 
ower, Tread-power, 
og-power, Steam En- 
gine, Thresher, Clover- 
7 huller, Feed-mill, Fan- 
ning-mill,RyeThresher 
w andBinder,Land-roller, 
E al Saw-machine (circulat 
and drag), Ensilage and fodder Cutter, nd-s 
Address, G . D. HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥. 
2G Please tell what you wish to purchase. 
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Burke, Frankiin Co, Sept 27—A little fall 
plowing has been done. Most of the buck- 
wheat is cut. Fall feed is good and the thw 


of milk is still good. Some have their thresh- 


ing done. There are but few apples, not 
enough for home use. They sell readily at 
80e to Sl per bu. Cattle buyers are scour- 


ing this part of the state for cattle. They are 
willing to buy anything. Quite a quantity of 
the hay in stacks and barns was not properly 
cured and has been spoiled. 

Candor, Tioga Co, Sept 
threshed and filled their silos. Buckwheat 
lias been cut and is a fair crop. Potatoes will 
be a light crop. The early planted rotted bad- 
ly and bligbt has struck the late ones. There 
are scarcely any apples but other fruits are 
quite plenty. There is a good demand for 
new milch cows at good prices. Buckwheat 
is selling at 40c. 

Chenango Co—A.P. Gregg of Schenectady was 
through this county the first of the month 
securing subscribers for American Agricultur- 
ist. Potatoes were struck with blight and are 
rotting very badly. Ray Beardsley of Greene 
had 696 bu of oats from 134 acres of land. QO. 
F. Huntley of McDonough has a Plymouth 
Rock puillet, hatched the last day of March, 
that has laid 16 eggs. One man in Plymouth 
who has about 10 acres of potatoes used over 
35 lbs of paris green. O. G. Lawdy of Earl- 
ville recently disposed of one of his thorough- 
bred cows for $1754 

Shushan, Washington Co, Sept 28—Farmers 
are digging potatoes and are finding 
decayed ones. They will not average halfa 
crop here. Corn cutting has begun. Apples 
are scarce, but plums and pears are very plen- 
ty. Farmers are threshing grain. Oats area 
good crop. Fall feed is good. Butter and 
eggs are advancing in price. Buckwheat is a 
good crop. 


27—Many have 


some 


Scotia, Schenectady Co, Sept 27—The 
weather of late has been very favorable for 


harvesting fall crops. Corn is not eared as 
well as usual and buckwheat will not be a 
heavy crop. Potatoes are rather light and are 
rotting some. A large acreage of rye has been 
suwn. Apples are scarce but pears and plums 
are plentiful. Pressers and threshers are busy. 
Grain is yielding very well. Butter and eggs 
are on the rise. 


The 56th Annual Fair of the 
agricultural association was 
21-24. The tirst two days were 
tine and the attendance large. Then came 
rain which reduced receipts materially 
thatthe management only came out about 
whole. The ofticers are to be complimented on 
the good order maintained and many attrac- 
tions provided. There were more agricultural 
products shown and more prizes given for the 
same than in three previous fairs. There were 
about 400 head of.cattie, 250 horses, 125 sheep, 
100 hogs and 1500 poultry. Everybody ex- 
pressed perfect satisfaction with the exhibits 
and the trotting. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Duchess 
county held 
here Sept 


Sandysone, Sussex Co, Sept 28—Corn cutting 
has begun and the cropis much better than 
was expected. Potatoes are not yielding as 
good as last year and are rotting very badly. 
Apples are a very light crop. Pears and 
plums are very plentiful. Peaches are bemng 
carted to market for 25 to 50c per basket. The 
crop is the largest this place has ever known. 
Vegetabies are looking well. Part of the rye 


crop was badly damaged by rain. Wheat was 
also damaged. Oats are not a_ full crop. 
Buckwheat straw is short but is loaded well. 
A large acreage of winter grainissown. But- 


ter and eggs are advancing in price. Honey is 
nut selling as high as a year ago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Troy, Bradford Co, Sept 27—The 22d 
nual fair held at Troy was more than usually 
successful. There was a grand display in all 
the departments. The silo isa prominent fac- 


an- 


tor in the success of ieading dairymen. Corn 
is more than an average crop. Potatoes are 


not more than a half crop. 


The Public Sale of Blooded Cattle at State 
College last week drew an immense crowd of 
farmers. Forty-one head were sold at an ay- 
erage price of $42, or atotal for the herd of 
1,725. An Ayrshire cow with twin calves 
brought 80.50, while a number of graded heif- 
ers sold as hight as 50. This shouid be an oi- 


ject lesson to all farmers in the raising and 
keeping of stock. Another lesson can be 
3 





FARMERS 


AMONG 


THE 


the Shook Bros, Spring Mills, 
The firm 
the Blair 
and at 
awarded 


drawn from 
breeders of stock and fancy poultry. 
had an exhibit at the state fair, 

county fair and the grangers’ picnic 
the three places their exhibits were 
prizes aggregating 5v0. 


DELAWARE. 


The Cherry in Delaware is tie title of Bul- 
letin No 35, Just issued by the experiment sta- 
tion at Newark. It reviews the industry in 
the state, which at present is very small, and 
recommends an increase, as where rightly 
grown the crop is one of profit. Carefal di- 
rections are given as to the soil required, lo- 
cation, method of setting trees, propagation, 
pruning, cultivation of orchards, handling of 
the crop, treatment of the various diseases, 
and the bulletin aiso gives a careful list of 
varieties. There are excellent half-tone cuts 
of the best varieties. The bulletin is one of 
much value and interest to fruit growers and 
way be obtained free on application to the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Newark, 
Del. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Suffolk Co, Sept 27—A light rain 
the night of the 23d was the first for three 
weeks. Cornis about all cut. Itis not as 
good a crop as it gave promise of being. Po- 
tatoes are very irregular in yield. The av- 
erage is not more than 75% ofafuli crop. Not 
much rot reported, but the vines died too soon 
from blight. There is also another cause of 
the vines dying too early; itis a worm that 
gets into the stalk near the root and eats its 
way up through the vine. Cauliflowers area 
good crop and are beginning to go to market 
now. They are bringing a good price,.$1.50 to 
2.25 per bbl. Potatoes are selling at 75 to 80¢ 
per bu_by the carload. 





Yayhank, 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, Sept 28—The usual high prices 
have been paid for the first arrivals of new 
hops but over the 15c mark buyers are dispos- 
ed to hold off for the present. Yet the situa- 
tion is firm and there are no signs of perma- 
nent weakness. Business in old hops is very 
moderate and prices are held at the former 
range. The hop harvest is practically over 
and estimates generally are low. 
THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
Sept 15 Septl7 Sept 20 


QUOTATIONS ON 


N ¥ state crop '%, seedlings, L@16 13@16 L3@16 
‘ “ “ 4, CHOICE, 81,@9 8144@9 844@9 
” “ "prime. 74g842 Tig@8I, .75g@8s 
“3 xg - “low tomed, 5@7 5@7 5@7 

Pacifie crop °97, 41@16 11@16 14@16 

Pacific crop, “6, choice, w@ll lw@il 10@11 
e « * prime, 9@91¢ 9a9%, 9@942 
" “  * low to med, 6@8 6@8 6@8 

Old olds, sao 3@6 3@6 

German, etc, 96 crop, 18@24 18@24 18@24 


MALONE, Franklin Co, Sept 25—Favorable 
weather has prevailed throughout the hop 
harvest ‘n Franklin Co aud the crop is now 
secured in fine condition, though the quantity 
is one-third less than last year’s crop. An 
suutside buyer has bought 300 bales of the new 
‘rup during the week, paying lic P bb. 

New Beriuin Chenango Co, N Y, Sept 24— 
Picking is practically over, quality good and 


yield averaging about 50 %. There are but 
few buyers, they are rather ‘‘feelers.’’ Bids 
are made at 9@10c, but growers are firm and 


The season was fine for 


holding for 15@20c. 
mold ap- 


securing the crop, neither lice nor 
pearing. 

NUREMBURG, Germany, Sept 9—Our market 
business has remained about the same as last 
reported, in regard to prices, although selling 
has been brisker, and at the end of this week 
will reach over 5000 bales. Everybody is 
waiting for fuller returns, especially from the 
middle France districts. Prices to-day range 
a little higher than usual of late. So far the 
importations from Hallertan and France have 
not been considerable and the Wurtemburg 
and Baden crops are not able to fill their 
places, the Hallertau crop especially showing 
signs during the last eight days of blight, 
which if not speedily checked will spoil the 
good reputation of this crop. As regards the 
French crop, last Tuesday market day showed 
an importation of 1400 bales. To-day’s mar- 
ket brought in 1500 bales more, although but 
little of it is disposed of. Would-be buyers 
are rather expecting lower prices, through 
recent reports of blight. However, good mar- 
ket and the finest highland hops find quick 
sale at fair prices, which we believe will ma- 
terially increase for these goods. Some Spal- 
ter hops have just arrived, which find fair 
prices for best goods. In short, for first-class 
hops, the market is brisk and hopeful, but for 
poor grades, is weak, prices 8@20c P th. To- 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 
_ FIVE CENTS A ‘WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, sors 
thing to sell or exchange. or some want to be filled. » 
have decided to take advertisements of this Class, 1 
on this pave and under this neading in the American 
Agriculturist. ar the extremely iow rate of five ce a 
word, ¢acn lnsertiot, 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK, 


The address must be f 


counted a8 part o Lhe advertise 
ment. and each initial. or @ umber, ‘ 


counts a8 one w 


Casb must accompany eacb order. and adavertiseme. 3 
must have adaress oh, as We Caunot forward replies t 
to this office 

Copy mnust ve received Thursday to gnarantee ser 


tion In issne of the following week Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the apove 
rate. but will ve charged at the revuiar rate of sixty cents 
per line eacn insertion. to go on another pace 

All *Parmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set tr 
pearl type. no tarvge dispiay type beimne used, 
@ sinal) adv. as nonceabie as a large one 

Suoscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement ip this Gepartiment will provea pay- 
lng Investimeni. 

Adaress 

AMERICAN 


52 Lafayette Place, 


thus making 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 


| Holstein-Friesian Bulls, one to thirteen months—reg 
sireand dam; White Pekin Ducks. A. WAKEHAM 
for St. Joseph’s Industrial School, Clayton, Del 
YOR SALE 
Ducks, Rankin strain, four for ¢ 
Sherburne, N. Y. 


Two thoroughbred Cheviot Yearing Rar I 
(0, P.JUDSON PECK, 


W HITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS. early hat 
raised. large, healthy, cheap. WM. GRAY, Bedford, N. ¥ 





OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN calves, Cheviot sheep and ferret GI 
SWARTOUT, Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. 

| SALE—Choice Southdown Rams and White Leg nH 
DAVID HORTON, JR., Huntsburg, N. J. 











day’s market price for prime Hallertau and 
Wurtemberg is 24c, and for Spalter 25: Phe 
Spalterland harvest will be completed in 
about 10 days, and if the blight can be kept 
off, and warm sunny days succeed the recent 


cold rains this crop will be the very finest in 
color and quality. About the same can _ be 
said of the districts about Aischgrund At 
Hallertau sume growers have ended harvest, 


and it is hoped to get nearly all the crop 
housed before the dreaded blight sets in. Buy- 


ers from Nuremberg have taken away som 
300 bales from Wolnzach, paying 24¢ to the 
growers, while at Absberg, the late crop is 


not turning out very well. Wurtemberg grow- 


ers are pleased with their product and hope- 
ful for good prices, and would-be buyers are 
on hand. Austrian reports are full of appre- 


hension in regard to possible damage caused 
by last week’s terrific storms. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK. 
Madison grange instructed four candidates 
by degrees and at a special meeting later ob- 
ligated them in final degrees. This grange 


will hold an agricultural fair this fall, date to 
be determined later. All Patrons are expect- 
ed to contribute to the exhibition and towns- 
people are most cordially invited to do like- 
Wise; supper will be served by the ladies of 
the grange. 

Fredonia grange No 1 conferred ‘degrees on 
a good sized class at its last meeting. 

A public reception will be tendered the na- 
tional grange at its annual session at Harris- 
burg, Pa, Nov ll. Pa State Master Leonard 
welcome on behalf of 


Rhone will extend a 





AUGUST RAINFALL IN NEW YORK STATE. 


the Pa state grange and National Overseer 
Aaron Jones of Ind will reply. Governor 
Hastings will welcome the national grange to 
Pa, to which National Lecturer Alpha Mes- 
ser of Vt will make a response. Mayor Pat- 
terson of Harrisburg will weicome the grange 
to the city and Hon H. O. Devries, Md State 
master, will reply. To the welcome on behalf 


of the state dept of agri by Secretary Edge, 
National Master and Ass’t See’y of US Dept 











FACTS FOR 


ADVERTISERS ! 
The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 
' 7 
Middle Edition, for the month of Septem- 











_/AGRICULTURIST 


72,000 copies 
71,500 - 
72,000 «“ 
72,000 S 


287.500 « 
7 1,875 Copies 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from 


September 4, 
“ 11. 
“ee 18, 


“« 25, 





Total, 


Average for 
the month, 


this section 


omit the paper from his 


more thor- 


ean afford to 
list. It covers the field 
oughly than agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 


any other 


SOsosssssesgsssgssesssesgsesesesssssecses“e1n 


PUBLISHERS. 
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tracts. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, : 
2) 





of Agr Brigham will answer. The sister of 
the grange will be welcomed by Helen S. 
Johnson, Ceres of Pa state grange, and Minn 
State Master Sarah Baird will make response. 
Adj-Gen Stewart, on behalf of the veterans 
and military associations of the state, will wel- 
come the grange and Miss Master 8. L. Wil- 
son will reply. Speechzs are limited to 10 
minutes each and there is no doubt but that a 
righ feast will be in store for those able to 
listen to such a strong array of talent. 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 





Extremely unsatisfactory conditions in the 
New York milk trade, even worse this sum- 
mer than previously, have forced upon farm- 
ers more than ever the necessity of organiz- 
ing to protect their interests. Owing to the 
late start made last winter, the Five States 
milk producers’ ass’n was bardly born before 
spring’s work came on, since which time very 
little, if anything, has been accomplished. 
The local branches already organized are as 
earnest as ever and farmers in many other 
towns and counties are interested in the sub- 
ject. The general secretary, L. H. S. Martin 
of Augusta, Sussex Co, N J, is making 
eflorts to push things and _ reports the 
work in much stronger shape than producers 
have imagiued. All who wish to organize 
should apply to Sec’y Martin. 

A good beginning was made last winter, 
however, and if farmers are ready to follow 
up the matter in earnest. it would seem as 
though the right kind of leaders couid be ob- 
tained. The New England milk producers’ 
union was very successful in getting a capa- 
ble business manager to complete its organi- 
zation last winter, partly because the farmers 
put up enough money (although the member- 
ship fee was only $1 per year each) to em- 
ploy a competent man. 

American Agriculturist is by nu means dis- 
couraged. We believe in keeping everlasting- 
ly at it until success is attained. We invite 
the views of all milk producers on this sub- 
ject. If they really mean business, let us hear 
from them. Let us agitate the matter through 
the columns of American Agriculturist now 
instead of leaving it until itis too late, and 
let us see if something definite cannot be es- 
tablished. Certain it is that no one else will 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 








THE RAINFALL 


during July was so extraordinary as to make the above map of it 


in future. 


season it reached 10 to 20 inches during July over large 
smaller map shows, avas very light in central and northern New York, 


A fair average rainfall in New York state during July is 3 to 5 inches, 
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IN NEW YORK STATE 


highly interesting now or 
but tius 
August rainfal!, as the 


practically a drouth, 


areas. The 


fair in western New York and normal in the eastern part of the state. 


The western end of Long Island and 
but only 2 to4in August. 


New York city had 10 to 12 inches of rain 
The middle of Long Island got 14 to 20 inches in 
August; the eastern end tapering off to a lighter precipitation both months, 


in July, 
July, 4 to 6 in 
according to the 


maps kindly furnished by E. A. Fuertes, chief of the N Y state weather bureau at Ithaca. 
In Pennsylvania, a small strip in the eastern part and another in the extreme western part 


of the state received 8 to 10 inches of rain in July, but the bulk of the state received 
6 inches or about a normal amount of moisture. 


only 4 to 


In August, the rainfall was slightly below 


the normal over most of the state, or from 2 to 4 inches. 


help the milk producers. They must look out 
for No 1 or they will continue to get left. 


eS 
The Milk Market. 


At New York, milk supplies are ample, one 
day with another, and the situation is not es- 
sentially different from that of last week. 
The exchange price remains $1 21 P can of 
40 gts, or 1 16 on the west side of the Hudson 
river. 


Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 





cans for the week ending Sept 27 were as fol- 
lows: 
Fluid Cream Con- 
milk densed 
NY,LE& WestRR 29,796 1,138 475 
N Y Central. 11,071 79 140 
N Y. Ont & West, 25.777 844 _— 
West Shore, 12,583 260 348 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,108 183 75 
N Y & Putnam. 2,121 = 
New Haven & H, 10,199 287 ~ 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 — 
Long Island, 567 — _ 
N J Central, 2.450 37 oo 
Lehigh Valley, 5,929 240 — 
H RT Co. 6,295 351 — 
Other sourees, 4.200 — —_ 
Total receipts, 160,427 4,462 1,038 
Daily av this week, 22.918 637 148 
“6 last week, 24 552 747 137 
Corres’ing week last year, 20.419 417 150 


The milkmen of Johnstown, Fulton Co, are 
forming a union to protect each other against 
delinquents and to have a mutual understand- 
ing as tothe price. It is possible that this 
movement may result in a co-operative milk 
association to handle the trade, similar to 
that which has been so successful for some 
years at Syracuse, N Y, and also at Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, Sept 
disposed to talk offish to-day 
cheese-a little lower than they 
week. Telegrams from New York 
‘*take just as few as you can,’’ showing that 
the market there was dull also. In fact, it is 
understood that more stock was left over un- 
sold last week than in any other week of the 
season,and of course buyers would rather dis- 

ose of what they already have than pile upa 
ot of new purchases. These remarks apply 
more particularly to large sizes, small cheese 
seeming to be in fair demand, especially col- 


were 
and wanted 
got it last 

advised to 


27—Buyers 


ored. To-day's sales practically close out the 








August make, and it is hoped that the market 
will brighten up a little when September 
stockebegins to come ferward, although the 
cheese sold to-day, which is the make of the 
last 10 days of August, is probably the finest 
of the season. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 
4347 bxs at 8c, 694 at 8?ce, 98 at 8ic;: large 
white, 425 at 88c; small white, 80 at 8c, 600 
at 9c; small colored, 1014 at 9c, 260 at 94e ;con- 
signed 740 bxs. Total $258 bxs against 5130 
one year ago and 5828 two years ago. 

At Little Falls, sales were 150 bxs large white 
at 8kc and 6315 bxs large, smali and twins at 
8c. 

*putter—At Utiea, sales of creamery butter 
were 16 pkgs at 20c, 75 at 204ce, 10 cases 1-lb 
prints and 15 cases 5-lb prints at 21sec. At Lit- 
tle Falls 27 pkgs dairy butter at 15@17Te. 








Bread and Butter Worries.—Those who are 
born rich are saved from that incessant bread- 
and-butter worry that tries the souls of man- 
kind. Comparatively few of us, however, are 
exempt from the worries that haunt the daily 
life struggle, and in consequence the most 
useful lives are generally the ones marked for 
nervous collapse. We cannot give up. our 
families must be provided for, but what are 
they going to do when we do give up? Un- 
der this strain of coustant effort of mind and 
body, no one can continue indefinitely un- 
scathed, and multitudes of half-broken men 
and women surround us. They have consult- 
ed their doctors withont securing aid, and 
they work along as well as they can in an aim- 
less sort of way that seems to be without hope 
of relief. All of such worn-out, spiritless peo- 
ple can be cured and put quickly on their feet 
by Dr Greene, the great specialist, of 35 West 
14th street, New York city, discoverer of the 
world-famed Nervura, and many other won- 
derful remedies that cure the ills of men and 
This famous man can be consulted 


women. 
absolutely free by personal call or by letter 
through the mail, and his advice, which 


means health to you, can be had for the ask- 
ing. The closest attention is given to letter 
correspondence, your description of your case 
being instantly intelligible to the wide expe- 
rience of this scientific physician. If you are 
ill, write to Dr Greene and be well. 
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T= ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON- 


‘PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 





-~Wheai— -Corn— —Oats—~ 

Cash or spot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago. 9114 664, .28% .215%4 .20% .165% 
New York, 983, : 27%, 244% 2 

Boston, 30 29 2614 
Toledo, 1 M4" 2214 20 17 
St Louis, +.97 20 20, .16 
Minneapolis, 873, - 2144 — 

8 Francisco, *1.65 *.871,*1.40 *.9214 
London, 1.235, 84 A214 385 " ~_— 


3 
* p Cental. t No 2 red. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


Other prices 





No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Dec, 91 : 201% 
May, 8954 228 


PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA, 

This week Last week One y’r ago 
19,543,000 17,140,000 48 727.000 
35 597,000 33,737,000 13.213,000 
10,850,000 10,753,000 8,952,000 





Wheat, bu, 
Corn, 
Vals, 


The Wheat Shortage in Eastern Europe. 





Mark Lane Express estimates Russia’s ex- 
port surplus of wheat for her ’97 crop at 
only 64 willion bushels, contrasted with 113 
million from her ‘9% crop, 125 million from 
her 95 crop, and 140 million from her banner 
crop of '94, compared to 50 million as Rus- 
sia’s exports from her wheat crop grown in 
the famine year of ‘91. Should this Mark 
Lane estimate prove true, it would indicate a 
more serious situation in Russia now than 
in the fall of “91, and far more serious than 
our own reports have placed it. It is rein- 
forced by another report from US consul Hee- 
nan at Odessa who says large areas of wheat 
are not being harvested, and that the vield is 


only 4 to 6 bu per acre of poor quality and 
weight. Mr Heenan says very littie wheat 
can be exported from ILtussia owing to her 


He says it is a question 


very small crop. 

in the trade at Odessa to what extent that 
section can even afford to supply the extra 
cali for wheat that is cowing from Austria, 
Roumania and Bulgaria, owing to crop fail- 
ures in those countries. He does not think 


Russia will prohibit exports. Arrivals of new 
wheat at Russian centers up to the widdle of 
the month were comparatively quite small 
and stocks of old continue to decrease, ac- 
cording to Liverpool’s Corn Trade News, but 
we have seen no publication of a reduction of 
its estimate of 260,000,000 bn for Russia’s 
wheat crop, whereas the Mark Lane report 
points to considerably less. Bears aie not so 
disposed to discredit these Russian reports as 
was the case afew weeks ago, while bulls 
give them increasing weight. 


At Chicago, the wheat market has exhibit- 
ed considerable stability iu spite of sovne ad- 
verse intluences. Chief of these is the weight 
of new wheat pressing on primary imarkets. 
That receipts of the new crop would increase 


rapidly during Sept was to be expected, yet 
the liberal manner in which the grain has 
left firsts hands, moving toward points of ac- 


cumulation, has had its effect upon speculators, 
whose support has been somewhat indifferent. 
Close to 2000 cars were received at Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth ina single day last week, 
while Chicage receipts are relatively liberal. 
According to the Cincinnati Pmee Current 12 


weeks’ wheat receipts at primary markets 
since the crop began to move aggregated 


57,270,000 bu, compared with 53 millions same 
period a year ago, 38 in ’95, 59in ’9 and 47 
millions in ’93. Meanwhile shipments from 
primary points continue large and exports of 
wheat and flour are fairly good, foreign mar- 
kets advancing easily from time to time under 
the influence of continued bullish crop re- 
ports from southeastern Enrope. The same 
old uncertainty prevails as to Argentina, and 
it is difficult to get trustworthy advices about 
locusts invading the wheat fields of that 
country. 

No new developments have taken place in 
the corn market. The trade very generally 
accepts American Agriculturist’s estimate ofa 
heavy shortage compared with last year’s 
buinper crop, and will await with interest 
our final report, which cannot be published 
until harvest operations are well under way 
in order to vet exact situation. Receipts of 
old corn are fairly liberal but there is some 
possibility of a falling off in the movement 


while farmers are busy plowing and seeding. 
The shipping demand on eastern and export 
account is moderate, due partly to the fact 


that large quantities of corn long since moved 
out are now in transit or held at eastern 
points of accumulation. Exports continue 
liberal, but foreign markets do not show 
much energy. Locally the price is held close 
wo S0}@3l1c 


P bu for No 2, Dec delivery, cash 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


the usual discount, and May around 34@34}c. 
Low grades by sample 28@29c. 


A sluggish oats market has been the rule, 
the price keeping close to 20c P bu for cash 


and 2ic for Dee delivery. Receipts are liberal 
but so with the shipments; a moderate in- 
quiry on export account. Sales by sample 
are ata range of 19@19}c for ordinary mixed 
lots to 25¢ or better for choice white. The 
situation without essentially new feature. 
Grass seeds quiet within a narrow range, 
interest centering in timothy, which is going 
forward freely. Offerings include considerable 


quantities of dark and dirty seed, such sell- 
ing indifferentiy Lots with fair color and 


clean are quotable on the basis of $2 25@2 50 
P ctl with choice up to 2 60@2 75. Clover 
offerings show an increase, quality generally 
good, market without important change, sales 
on the basis of 5 75@5 80 P ctl for cash prime 
and Oct delivery; these quotations show a 
decline of 10@20c. 

At New York, influences in the grain markets 
are much the same as those forceful in the 
west, and fully outlined on this page. Itisa 
noteworthy fact that with every recession in 
wheat prices the foreigners again come to the 
front as interested buyers. The export move- 
ment of cereals continues liberal. In _ this 
city No 2 red winter wheat in store quotable 
around 98@99c P bu, flour dull; No 2 mixed 
corn 33$@35c, No 2 oats 244@25c, state rye 48@ 
49c on track, cloverseed 6@8c # tb. timothy 
$2 75@3 50 P 100 tbs. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

—Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheep— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 


Chicago, P 100 ths, $550 $510 3435 $3 50 $425 $3 25 


New York, 525 ia 470 420 450 350 
Buffalo. 540 475 470 360 475 360 
Kansas City, 525 480 415 330 400 300 
Pitisburg, 510 460 470 380 440 365 

At Chicago, cattle salesmen have experi- 
enced considerable diffiteulty in maintaining 
anything like a _ satisfactory set of prices. 
Following the liberal receipts noted in our 


last report supplies fell off sharply, accompa- 
nied by a quick rally in prices. and this in 
turn was succeeded by another brisk move- 
ment from the country and an unsettled con- 
ditian of affairs. Taker allin all, prices are 
not naterially changed from those of a fort- 
night ago, with a good many sales of strictly 
prime beeves at better than $5, and fancy all 
the way up to 5 40@5 50. The rank and file of 
good butcher steers suitable for dressed beef 
and shipping account go over the scales at 
440@515. The usual classes ot buyers fairly 
well represented, including some for export 
account, with the English market about 4c 
higher than a year ago. 

Hog prices cover a wide range, with the 
market fairly active, Sept receipts showing a 
considerable decrease compared with last 
year but larger than in ’95. Packers interest- 
ed buyers, yet more than willing to secure 
concessions; shippers taking hold with con- 
siderable interest. Coarse heavy packing 
hogs $380@3 90, prime heavy and shipping 
3 95@4 20, medium and light weights 4 10@4 35 
with fancy bacon grades a shade more. 

The sheep market continues steady to firm 
with a good ipquiry for butcher grades and 
fair numbers of feeders taken for shipment to 


the country. Butcher sheep 3 80@4, with 
choice wethers and yearlings 4 10@4 25. Com- 


mon to extra lambs 4 25@5 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle 10c lower Monday of 
this week, when 67 cars were received. Mar- 
ket without essentially new feature. Quota- 
tions: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 00@5 10 
Good, 1200 to 1500 Ibs, 4 60@4 75 
Fair, 400 to 1100 Ibs, 4 0104 50 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 5 65@4 00 
touch, half-fat, 825404 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 50@5 90 

nhiogs in larger supply (35 cars Monday) and 
lower. Prime light weights $4 45, medium 
445@4 50, fair to good yorkers 4 35@4 40, 
heavy droves 4 25@435, pigs 4 30@4 40. Sheep 
steady under receipts of 15 cars. Prime heavy 
wethers 4 25@4 35, good. av 85@90 ths, 4@ 
415, mixed droves 3 50@4. Lambs lower at 
4@5 G60. 


At New York, 


Poor to good fat bulls,$2 25@3 50 
Poor te good fat cows, 2 25@3 50 
Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 2 75@4 35 
Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 00 
F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@047 00 
Veal cal.ves 6 00@ 700 


cattle fairly active, best 
grades firm io a shade higher. Native steers 
$445 25 P 100 Ibs, stags and oxen 3@4 50, 
bulls and dry butcher cows 2 25@3 25. Veal 
calves quiet and substantially steady at 5@8, 


according to attractiveness. Hogs fairly 
steady at 4 60@4 551 w. Sheep active; lamb 


market strong. Muttons 3@4 50,lambs 5@6 25. 
At Buffalo, cattle in good demand Monday 
of this week (150 cars) and prices 10¢c higher. 


Fair to good butcher steers $4 45@4 80, ship- 
ping and export beeves 4 75@5, with 545 a 





STEAM FROM HAY. 








and feeders 3 25@ 
receipts 90 duuble 
droves 4 35@4 40, 
Sheep re- 
steady for 
Muttons 
lots usual 


calves 7 50 


top quotation. Stockers 
425. Hogs slow, with 

decks. Heavy and mixed 
yorkers 4 45, rougn lots 3 80@4 10. 
ceipts Monday 75 cars, market 

good grades and weaker for others. 
4 25@4 75 witb rough and common 
discount, laz:bs 5 25@5 90. Veal 

@7 75 for best. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Iutrer Market. 

New York State—At Albany,market in good 
shape and firm. Goed to ch emy tubs 18@1% 
P tb, prints 19@20c, dairy 17@18c.—At Syra 
cuse, good to ch cmy tubs 18@2le, prints 21@ 
25c, dairy 14@18c. 

At New York, shortened supplies of fresh 
goods with an active demand have caused 
strong market. Buyers have shown an in 
clination to make purcnases before a further 
ise, aud the upward turn is well sustained 
Lower qualities are quiet and affected only 
indirectly by the strength of the bette: 


grades. Elgin and other western creamery 
extra 2lc P tb, western firsts 18$@20c, sec 
onds 155@174c, N ¥ cmy 20j@21c, N Y dairy 
half firkin tubs extra 18c, Welsh tubs 17ie, 
western factory extras 11@12c. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia, market 


quiet, supplies moderate and prices firm. E] 
gin and other western separator butter 21lc P 


tb, firsts 20c, seconds 18@19c, imt cmy l6ec 
firsts 14@15c, ladles 124@13c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, a fair demand 


and prices steady. Fey emy 19@20c, ch 18@ 


19c, imt ecmy 14@15c, ladles 11@12c, dair 
prints 16@17c. 
Ohio—At Columbus, active and tending 


higher. Ch cmy tubs 20c P tb, prints 2Ic 
dairy 12@14c.—At Cleveland, Oliio and west 
ernemy 17@18c, Elgin 20}@22c, firsts 19@20 
dairy 16@17c.—At Toledo, Elgin cemy 20@21 
Ohio and Mich 19c, dairy 15@16c. 


At Boston, receipts moderate and clioice 
fresh grades in steady demand and firm 
Quotations are as foilows: Extra cmy \ 


and N Hasst sizes 2ic P tb, northern N \ 
asst sizes 2lc, large tubs 2lc, western 20@20} 
northern emy firsts 19c, eastern 18@20c, west- 


ern firsts 18@19c, extra Vt dairy 18@19 
N Y 18, N Y¥ and Vt firsts 16@17 
—estern 12@15c, western imt emy 14e, ladle 
12@13c. Prints and boxes 1@2c¢ premiu 


over above prices. 
The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
weak. Full cream cheddars 83@93c P tb, flats 
8@8kc, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 13@J4c.—At 
Syracuse, full cream 8@8ic.—At Ogdensburg 
St Lawrence Co, 17 lots, 1304 bxs, offered, 
bid, but no sales made on board. Later on the 
street some sold at %4e. 

At New York, supplies are comparatively 
moderate and the quality not generally suita 
ble for the wants of particular buyers. This 
with a quiet demand keeps the market in an 
easy nosition. N Y full cream large fey col 
ored 9491c, white 9@91e, fair to good 81@8 
common 73@8c, small fey colored $4c, white 
GYL@9ec, ch 8{@9e, fair to good T4L@8he, ch light 
skims 7}@7he, part skimes 5@7c, full skims 
Ste. 

Pennsylvania— At 





Philadelphia, market 








Don’t fire 


your barn! 


Drop a common lantern 
The lan- 
terns made by the STEAM 
GaucGe & 
have a Patent Safety At- 


and it's done. 


LANTERN Co, 





Victor Lantern. 


tachment, assuring entire freedom from 
this danger. They are perfect lanterns. 
They can be filled, lighted, regulated and 
extinguished without removing the globe. 


Buy them of your dealer. 
them if you insist. 
catalogue. 


He has them, or can get 
Send for our descriptive lamp 
Mention this paper, 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





Straw, corn cobs, rubbish; 
cheap, compact, warranted 
team boiler. A. W. COLWELL, 39 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City 











prices steady. N Y fuilcream fey 95 
tb, fair to good 87@9ic, Swiss 94@10c. 

Maryland—. At Baltimore, receipts fair, 
prices steady. N Y fnll cream 10@10}c P 
ib, flats, large size 10}@104c, small size 102@ 
lic, Ohio 95@10c, 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady and fairly ac- 
tive. N Y full cream 1lc P tb, Ohio 10c, fam- 
ily favorite 104c, limburger 114c, imt Swiss 
lle. —At Cleveland, N Y full cream 10@103c, 
Ohio 84@9c, skims 3@5c, limburger 8@9}c.— 

t Toledo, full cream 10}@11c, part skims 8c, 
fuil skims 5c. 

At Boston, quiet under light demand, sup- 
plies ample. Quotations: N small extra 
Ole P th, firsts 8@9c, seconds 6@7c. Vt small 
e xten (@94c, firsts 8@9c, seconds 6@7e, extra 
sage 8) @9sc, part skims 4@5c, western twins 
4 L@9ke, Ohio flat $@84e 

Creamery Notes. 

Willis creamery of Masonville, Delaware Co, 
NY, received during July 105,500 lbs milk, 
from which was made 4331 Ibs butter, 24.3 lbs 
milk being required for 11]b butter. Received 
from sales $565.81, expense of making $119.10, 
leaving net to patrons $446.69. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Up to the third week in Sept about 32,000 
bbls apples had been exported from the Us 
and Canada, against 280,000 corresponding pe- 
riod iast year. It will be observed the foreign 
movement up to the present time is nothing 
like the phenomenally large business of last 
year. Yetcabled and written advices from 
merchants in England and the continent in- 
dicate reasons for encouragement that the au- 
tumn and winter will see liberal exports in 
the aggregate. One of the most encouraging 
features is the purchase for account of north- 
ern Europe. In a report covering the exports 
from the Atlantic points during the week end- 
ed Sept 17, Mahlon Terhune, a N Y broker, 
makes note of a shipment of 547 bbis to Ham- 
burg. It is to be hoped this is only the be- 
ginning of a liberal export trade with the 
continent of Europe. 

The shortage in apples extends to Kings 
Co, an important section of Nova Scotia. Our 
agent now there says the yield will be only 
10% ofafull one, although occasional or- 
chards will show a half crop. 

At New York, in moderate supply and 
generally firm. Fey red $250@3 PP bbl, 
20-0z 150@2 25, Holland Pippin 1 50@2 25, 
Fall Pippin 1 75@2 25, Blush 1 75@2 25, King 
2@2 50, Greenings 1 25@175, Baldwins 1 50 
@1 75. 


quiet, 
@9jic P 





THE ONION MARKET. 





onions during seven 
months ended July 1 were 498,422 bu com- 
pared with 10,078 bu a year earlier; exports 
meanwhile were respectively 31,909 bu and 
bu and 46,991 bu. 

At New York, receipts continue hght and 
market firm. Orange Co red $1@2 25 ® bag, 
yellow 1@1 75, white 1@2 25, N J and LI 
yellow 150@1 75, eastern white 2@3 50, red 
2@2 50, yellow 1 75@2, small white 3@5. 


Imports of foreign 


At Boston, receipts fairly liberal, demand 
good. Natives 70@75c P* bu, western Mass 
$2 25 P bbl, N Y state 2,western 1 75 # small 
bbl. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 

The possibility and probahility of potato 
imports of considerable magnitude the coming 
fall and winter form an iuteresting subject 
of speculation. Prices now are close to the 
importing point, and it will be remembered 
that in years of short domestic crops, not 
alone are a good many tubers brought in from 
the lower Canadian provinces, but also from 
Scotland and occasionally from the north of 
Europe. It is far from certain that those 
countries will have any to spare the present 
season. During the seven months ended 
July 31, which included the period for im- 


porting Bermuda stuck, a total of 187,000 bu 
foreign potatoes came into this country 
against 105,000 a year ago. Exports for this 


period respectively 402,000 and 299,- 


000 bu. 

At New York. in light supply, prices strong. 
Lliin buik $3 P bbl. N J 250@275 P bag, 
ch round N J 2 ve P bbl, average 


were 


prime 2 50, Albany and Troy 2 50@2 75, west- 
ern N Y 250@275, Va yellow sweets 1 50@ 
1 62. 


At Boston, receipts light and prices further 
advanced. Aroostook Hebrons extra 8c P 
bu, fair to good 80@83c, N Y white stock ex- 
tra 83@85c, fair to good 80c, Green Mountains 
83@85ce, White Stars 80@83c, L I White Star 

iJ 


and Burbanks $2 38 P bbl. N J 2 38, 
Sweets 2@2 55, Val 75@1 85. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE /IARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOB 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, grain and feed 

quiet and firm. Corn 35@38c¢ P bu, oats 25@ 

28c, bran $12@13, middlings 15@16, cottonseed 


meal 18@19%, loose or baled hay 12@15, clover 
9@12, oat straw 7 50@8, rve 8@9. Dressed 
beef ine P tb, hogs 42@5ic, mutton 5@6c, 


veal 7@8c. Poultry quiet and unchanged. 
Chic hans 10@1lie P tbh lw, 11@12e a w, fowls 
9@10c 1 w, 10@11le d w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 


13@134c d w, ducks 10@1le lw, 11@12c d w, 
geese 9@10c 1 w, 10@11c d w, fresh eggs 20c ? 
dz, cold storage 14}@15¢ Potatoes active 
and higher, 2@2 50 ® bbl, onions firmer, 
white 60@65c P bu, red 45@50c, yellow 50@ 
55c, turnips 25@30c, cabbage 3@3 75 ®P 100, 


apples 150@2 -— bbi, cranbernes 5@6, 
peaches 75c@1 50 ® bskt. 

At Syracuse, fowls 9@10c P ib ] w, broilers 
10@1lic | w, 15@16e d w, chickens 13@14c d 
w, ducks 8@10c 1 w, 14@15c d w, fresh eggs 
18@20c P dz, cold storage 13@15c. Corn 35@ 
40c ® bu, oacs 28@30, bran $12 P ton, mid- 
dling 12@13, cottonseed meal 23, oil meal 20, 
loose hay 7@11, baled 9@12, clover 7@9, oat 


straw 7@9, rye 8@10. Potatoes 40@50c ® bu, 
onions 50@60c, turnips 20c, rutabagas 30@35c, 
cabbage 2@3 P 100, apples 1@1 50 # bbl, beets 
25@30c P bu, carrots 25@30c, peppers 50@70e, 
green peas 50@60c, tomatoes 30@50c, mush- 
rooms 25¢c ® tb, cucumvers 18@30c P 100, corn 
5@7c P dz. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia,fruits and 
vegetables in good demand. Maiden Blush 
apples $2 50@3 25 P bbi, Gravenstein 2 75@ 
3, ch to fey peaches 75c@1 P &-bu bskt, Bart- 
lett pears 3@3 50 P bbl, Seckel 3@3 50, Dam- 
son plums 18@20¢ P 6-qt bskt, Concord grapes 
7@8c P 5-tb bskt, Cape Cod ‘cranberries 4@6 
? bbl, ch white potatoes 65@68c ® bu, fair 
to good 50@60c, N J sweets 30@35c P bskt, 
onions 1 50@1 75 P bbl. Poultry supplies lib- 
eral. Fowls 10@10ic P f 1 w, 12kc d w, roos- 
ters 7c 1 w, 6}@7c d w, chickens 9@10k¢ lw, 
11@13c¢ d w, ch fresh eggs 18¢ ®P dz, western 
17c, ice-house 14@15c. Ch baled timothy hay 
12@12 50 P ton, No 1 11@11 50, mixed 8 50@9, 
straight rye straw 10@10 50, tangled 7@7 50, 
wheat and oat 5@6. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 








THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in al) in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store.warenouse, 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a smal) way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually securea. 

Beans. 

At New York, no material change in the 
market. Ch marrow$1 374@1 40 A =e to good 
1 15@1 30, ch medium 1 224@1 25, ch pea 1 15, 
medium and pea fair to good 1@1 10, ch red 
kidney 2, fair to good 1 60@1 90, white 1 65@ 
170, yellow eye 1 55@1 60, Cal limas 1 565, 
green peas 75@92kc. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, light offerings continue and 
the market is firm. Fe y 1896 evap’ ‘1 apples 72@8c 
® Ib, ch to prime 7@7gc, sun-dried sliced 24@ 
4c,choppefl $2 75@3 Pp 100 tbs, cores and skins 
2 50@3, cherries 10@1lle P th, blackberries 34 
@4c, evap’d raspberries 11@134c, huckleberries 
6@7c. 


Eggs. 
At New York, continued scarcity of fancy 
fresh keeps the market firm. Fey selected 


newlaid nearby 20e P dz, N Y and Pacountry 


marks 19c, western ch, loss off, 184c, fair to 
good $3@4 20 ® case of 30 dz, dirty and 
checks 2@3 15, refrigerator 14@1lic. 

At Boston, only a small proportion of the 
liberal arrivals are of choice quality, prices 
firm. Nearby and Cape fey 22@23c¢ P dz, east- 


ern choice fresh 19@20c, fair tc good 14@15c, 
Vt and N H ch fresh 19c, western selected 17 
@17ku, good toch 15@17c, refrigerator stock 
14@15ce. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, peaches in moderate supply. 
N J 25ce@$1 P bvskt, Md and Del 25c@1 P cra, 
N Y 1@1 50 Pearrier. Grapes tirm. Delawares 
10@12c P small bskt, Niagaras 9@10c, black 
sorts 7@8c. Bartlett pears 1 50@3 50 Pp es 
Seckel 2@4, Bose 1 50@2 50, Anjou 1 25@1 7 
green plums 15@20c P 10-ib bskt, prunes 20@ 
30c. Damson plums 20@25c, watermelons 10@ 
15 P 100, muskmelons 75c@1 50 P 4-bu cra, 
Cape Cod cranberries 3 50@5 50 P bbl. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, supplies continue ample, 
prices unsettled and easy. Western spring 
bran 65@70c P 100 tbs, winter 65@70c, mid- 


dlings 75@85c, linseed oil meal 23 50@24 P ton, 
cottonseed meal 21 75@22 25, rye feed 60@624 
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P 100 tbs, screenings 35@80c, brewers’ 
and grits 95c@1, coarse corn mea) 68@71c 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, desirable grades are held 
firmly. Prime timothy 80c P 100 ibs, No 1 
70@75c, No 2 60@65c, No 3. 45ce, clover 
mixed 50@55c, clover 40@45c, salt hay 35@45c, 
long rye straw 40@60c, short 35@45c, tangled 
30@40c, oat and wheat 30@35c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts generally liberal and 
demand fair. Dressed poultry: Average tur- 
keys 10@llec P tb, spring turkeys 13@17c, 
Phila broilers 11@16c, western dry-picked 11@ 
124c, scalded 104@124c, N Y and Pa fowls 12@ 
12}c, western 12@12}c, roosters 74c, ducks 10@ 
13c, geese 12@14c, syuabs $1 25@2 25 P dz. 
Live poultry: Spring chickens 11@11l4c P th, 
fowls 13c, roosters 74c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 
40@60c P pr, geese 1@1 37, pigeons 15@20c 


meal 


P pr. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and demand 
good. Fresh killed: Northern and eastern 
chickens 16@18c¢ ® tb, fowls 10@1l4c, spring 
ducks 11@12c. Western iced: Turkeys 8@ 
10c, chickens, ch large, 13c, small 11@12c, 


fowls 11@124c, roosters 7c, tame pigeons $1@ 
125 P dz. Live: Spring chickens 10@11c, 
fowls 10c, roosters 6c, ducks 8c. 
Vegetables 

At New York, supplies not burdensome and 
market fairly steady. Local beets $1 # 100 
behs, celery 20@35c # dz, corn 60c@1 #¥ 100, 
cucumbers 1 26@2 50 P bbl, pickles 1@2 50 » 
1000, cabbage 4@5 ¥” 100, cauliflowers 1@2 
P bbl, lettuce 50@Tic P bbl, lima beans 1oc@® 
1 25 P bag, green peppers 60@90c P bbl, red 
60c@1, tomatoes 60c@1 P bx, peas 1 25@1 50 
~ bag, marrow squash 50@75c P bbi-cra, 
Hubbard 75c@1, pumpkins 40@60c ® bbl, Rus- 
sia turnips 50@80¢e, string beans 40@50c Pp bag, 
parsiey and leeks 1 P 100. 





Radical Change in Selling Grapes—A most 
important move is being inaugurated this 
week, practically revolutionizing former 
methods of sh hipping and consigning grapes 
from the Lake Erie belt of western N Y, 
northwestern Pa and northern Ohio. Tho 
Chautauqua and Erie grape company, one of 
the most powerful of shipping organizations, 
and hendiee a large percentage of all grapes 
grown in N Y, will sell such part of 1ts prod- 
uct as is shipped to N Y city at public auc- 
tion. This applies to the small 5 and 9-tb 
baskets, and to larger packages, such as are 
used for wine purposes. The grapes will be 
landed on the new pier leased by the Erie R 
R at foot of Warren street, N Y city. As soon 
as the season is a little further advanced sales 
will be held every morning at 8 o’clock, whén 
the grapes will be auctioned in lots of suita- 
ble size in the same manner as characterizes 
the handling of California fruit shipments. 
The success of this innovation will be awaited 
with deep interest, not only by growers in 
the three states named, but also in Michigan, 
Illinois and other westerr sections where 
grapes form an important money crop. 








New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc.—Free to Our Readers. 


Our readers will be glad to know that the 
new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has proved 
an assured cure for all diseases caused by 
uric acid in the blood, or by disordered ac- 
tion of the kidneys or urinary organs. Itisa 
wonderful discovery, with a record of 1200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
upon the blood and kidneys, and is a true 
specific, just as quinine isin malaria. Rev 
W. B. Moore, D D, of Washington, testifies in 
the New York Christian Witness that Alkavis 
completely cured him of kidney and bladder 
disease of many years’ standing. Many ladies 
also testify to its curative powers in disorders 
peculiar to womanhood. So far the Church 
Kidney Cure company, 418 Fourth avenue, 
New York, are the only importers of this new 


‘remedy and they are so anxious to prove its 


value that for the sake of introduction they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis prepaid 
by mail to every reader of American Agri- 
culturist who is a sufferer from any form of 
kidney or bladder disorder, Bright’s disease, 
rbeumatism, dropsy, gravel, pain in back, fe- 
male complaints, or other affliction due to 
improper action of the kidneys or urinary or- 
gans. We advise all sufferers to send their 
names and address to the company, and re- 
ceive the Alkavis free. It is sent to you en- 
tirely free, to prove its wonderful curative 
powers. 


$8 PAID 





ver 100 for distributing samples of Washing 
‘luid. Send 6 stps. A. W. SCOTT,Cohoes, N.Y 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 





—Wheai— -—Corn— —-Oats—~ 
Cash or spot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, 9114 6614 215, 201, .165% 
New York, O85, 713, 274%, 2444 «21 
Boston, 0 9 2614 
Toledo, t.9414 7234 221, 0 17 
St Louis. t.97 673, »”) 0%, 116 
Minneapolis,  .8754 b4le 2 ne i — 
S Franeisco, *1.65  *1.0614"1.15 *.8714*1.40 *.9216 
London, 1.235 84 385, — -- 
*pCental. Other pices P bu. t No 2 red. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Dec, mI 2914 -2014 
May, 8934 327 228 


PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA, 
This week Last week One y’r ago 








Wheat, bu, 19,543,000 17,140,000 48,727 .000 
Corn, 35 597,000 33,737,000 13.213,000 
Oats, 10,850,000 10,753,000 8,952,000 


The Wheat Shortage in Eastern Europe. 


Mark Lane Express estimates Russia’s ex- 
port surplus of wheat for her ’97 crop at 
only 64 million bushels, contrasted with 113 
million from her ‘9% crop, 125 million from 


her '95 crop, and 140 million from her banner 
crop of 94, compared to 50 million as Rus- 
sia’s exports from her wheat crop grown in 
the famine year of ‘91. Should this Mark 
Lane estimate prove true, it would indicate a 


more serious situation in Russia now than 
in the fall of "91, and far more serious than 
our own reports have placed it. It is  rein- 


forced by another report from U S consul Hee- 
nan at Odessa who says large areas of wheat 
are not being harvested, and that the yield is 


only 4to6 bu per acre of poor quality and 
weight. Mr Heenan says vey littie wheat 
ean be exported from itussia owing to her 
very small crop. He says it is a question 
in the trade at Odessa to what extent that 
section can even afford to supply the extra 
eali for wheat that is cowing from Austria, 


Roumania and Bulgaria, owing to crop fail- 
ures in those countries. He does not think 
Russia wil! prohibit exports. Arrivals of new 
wheat at Russian centers up to the widdle of 
the month were comparatively quite small 
and stocks of old continue to decrease, ac- 
cording to Liverpool’s Corn Trade News, but 
we have seen no publication of a reduction of 


its estimate of 260,000,000 bn for Russia’s 
wheat crop, whereas the Mark Lane report 
points to considerably less. Bears aie not so 


disposed to discredit these Russian reports as 
was the case a few weeks ago, while bulls 
give them increasing weight. 


At Chicago, the wheat market has exhibit- 


ed considerable stability in spite of sovne ad- 
verse intluences. Chief of these is the weight 


of new wheat pressing on primary inarkets. 
That receipts of the new crop would increase 
rapidly during Sept was to be expected, yet 
the liberal manner in which the grain has 
left first hands, moving toward points of ac- 


cumulation, has had its effect upon speculators, 
whose support has been somewhat indifferent. 
Close to 2000 cars were received at Minneapo- 
lisand Duluth ina single day last week, 
while Chicage receipts are relatively liberal. 
According to the Cincinnati Pmee Current 12 
weeks’ wheat receipts at primary markets 
since the crop began to move aggregated 
57,270,000 bu, compared with 53 millions same 
period a year ago, 38 in ’95, 59in ’94 and 47 
millions in ’9. Meanwhile shipments from 
primary points continue large and exports of 
wheat and flour are fairly good, foreign mar- 
kets advancing easily from time to time under 
the influence of continued bullish crop re- 
ports from southeastern Enrope. The same 
old uncertainty prevails as to Argentina, and 
it is difficult to get trustworthy advices about 
locusts invading the wheat fields of that 
country. 

No new developments have taken place in 
the corn market. The trade very generally 
accepts American Agriculturist’s estimate ofa 
heavy shortage compared with last year’s 
buinner crop, and will await with interest 
our final report, which cannot be published 
until harvest operations are well under way 
in order to yet exact situation. Receipts of 
old corn are fairly liberal but there is some 
possibility of a falling off in the movement 


while farmers are busy plowing and seeding. 
The shipping demand on eastern and export 
account is moderate, due partly to the fact 


that large quantities of corn long since moved 
out are now in transit or held at eastern 
points of accumulation. Exports continue 
liberal, but foreign markets do not show 
much energy. Locally the price is held close 
to 305@3lc P bu for No 2, Dec delivery, cash 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


the usual discount, and May around 34@344c. 
Low grades by sample 28@29c. 

A sluggish oats market has been the rule, 
the price keeping close to 20c P bu for cash 
and 2lc for Dec delivery. Receipts are liberal 
but so with the shipments; a moderate in- 
quiry on export account. Sales by sample 
are ata range of 19@19}c for ordinary mixed 
lots to 25c or better for choice white. The 
situation without essentially pew feature. 

Grass seeds quiet within a narrow range, 
interest centering in timothy, which is going 
forward freely. Offerings include considerable 
quantities of dark and dirty seed, such _ sell- 
ing indifferently Lots with fair color and 
clean are quotable on the basis of $2 25@2 50 
P ctl with choice up to 2 60@2 75. Clover 
offerings show an increase, quality generally 
good, market without important change, sales 
on the basis of 5 75@5 80 P ctl for cash prime 
and Oct delivery; these quotations show a 
decline of 10@20c. 

At New York, influences in the grain markets 
are much the same as those forceful in the 
west, and fully outlined on this page. Itisa 
noteworthy fact that with every recession in 
wheat prices the foreigners again come to the 
front as interested buyers. The export move- 
ment of cereals continues liberal. In this 
city No 2 red winter wheatin store quotable 
around 98@99c P bu, flour dull; No 2 mixed 
corn 334@35c, No 2 oats 244@25c, state rye 48@ 
49c on track, cloverseed 6@8c P tb. timothy 
$2 75@3 50 P 100 tbs. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 


PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheer— 
1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 


Chicago, P 100 ths, $550 $510 3435 $3 50 $4 25 $3 25 


New York, 525 5 470 420 450 350 
Buffalo. 540 475 470 360 475 360 
Kansas City, 525 480 415 330 400 300 
Pitisburg. 510 460 470 380 440 365 

At Chicago, cattle salesmen have experi- 


diffeulty in maintaining 
anything like a _ satisfactory set of prices. 
Following the liberal receipts noted in our 
last report supplies fell off sharply, accomna- 
nied by a quick rally in prices. and this in 
turn was succeeded by another brisk move- 
ment from the country and an unsettled con- 
ditian of affairs. Taker allin all, prices are 
not materially changed from those of a fort- 
night ago, with a good many sales of strictly 
prime beeves at better than $5, and fancy all 
the way up to 5 40@5 50. The rank and file of 
good butcher steers suitable for dressed beef 
and shipping account go over the scales at 
440@5 15. The usual classes of buyers fairly 
well represented, including some for export 
account, with the English market about 4c 
higher than a year ago. 

Hog prices cover a wide range, with the 
market fairly active, Sept receipts showing a 
considerable decrease compared with last 
year but larger than in ’95. Packers interest- 
ed buyers, yet more than willing to secure 


enced considerable 


concessions; shippers taking hold with con- 
siderable interest. Coarse heavy packing 
hogs $3 80@3 90, prime heavy and shipping 


3 95@4 20, medium and light weights 4 10@4 35 
with fancy bacon grades a shade more. 

The sheep market continues steady to firm 
with a good inquiry for butcher grades and 
fair numbers of feeders taken for shipment to 
the country. Butcher sheep 3 80@4, with 
choice wethers and yearlings 4 10@4 25. Com- 
mon to extra iambs 4 25@5 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle 10c lower Monday of 
this week, when 67 cars were received. Mar- 
ket without essentially new feature. Quota- 
tions: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 90@5 10 Poor to good fat bulls,$2 25@3 50 
Poor te good fat cows, 2 25@3 50 


Good, 1200 to 1500 Ibs, 4 60@4 75 
Fair, 0) to 1100 Ibs, 400@450 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 2 75@4 3: 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 565400 Bologna cows, p hd. 5 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 325400 F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@47 00 
Com to cood fat oxen, 2540@390 Veal cal.ves 6 00@ 7 00 
niogs in larger supply (35 cars Monday) and 
lower. Prime light weights $4 45, medium 
445@4 50, fair to good yorkers 4 35@4 40, 
heavy droves 4 25@4 35, pigs 4 50@4 40. Sheep 
steady under receipts of 15 cars. Prime heavy 
wethers 4 25@4 35, good, av 85@90 ths, 4@ 
4 15, mixed droves 3 50@4. Lambs lower at 
4@5 60. 

At New York, cattle fairly active, best 
grades firm io a shade higher. Native steers 
$4@5 25 P 100 ths, stags and oxen 3@4 50, 
bulls and dry butcher cows 2 25@3 25. Veal 
calves quiet and substantially steady at 5@8, 


according to attractiveness. Hogs fairly 
steady at 4 60@4 851 w. Sheep active: lamb 


market strong. Muttons 3@4 50,lambs 5@6 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle in good demand Monday 
of this week (150 cars) and prices 10e_ higher. 
Fair to good butcher steers $4 45@4 80, ship- 
ping and export beeves 4 75@5, with 545 a 








top quotation. Stockers and feeders 3 25@ 


425. Hogs slow, with receipts 90 dvuuble 
decks. Heavy and mixed droves 4 35@4 40, 


Sheep re- 
steady for 
Muttons 
lots usual 


calves 7 50 


yorkers 4 45, rougn lots 3 80@4 10. 
ceipts Monday 75 cars, market 

good grades and weaker for others. 
4 25@4 75 witb rough and common 
discount, laz:bs 5 25@5 90. Veal 

@7 75 for best. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Lutter Market. 

New York State—At Albany,market in good 
shape and firm. Gocd to ch emy tubs 18@19¢ 
P tb, prints 19@20c, dairy 17@18c.—At Syra- 
cuse, good to ch cmy tubs 18@2le, prints 21@ 
25c, dairy 14@18c. 

At New York, shortened supplies of fresh 
goods with an active demand have caused a 
strong market. Buyers have shown an in- 
clination to make purcnases before a further 


lise, aud the upward turn is well sustained 
Lower qualities are quiet and affected only 
indirectly by the strength of the better 
grades. Elgin and other western creamery 
extra 2lc P tbh, western firsts 184@20c, sec- 
onds 153;@17}c, N ¥ cmy 20j@21c, N Y dairy 
half firkin tubs extra 18c, Welsh tubs 174c 


western factory extras 11@12c. 


Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia, market 


quiet, supplies moderate and prices firm. El]- 
gin and other western separator butter 2lc P 
Ib, firsts 20c, seconds 18@19c, imt emy 16¢, 
firsts 14@15c, ladles 12}@13c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, a fair demand 
and prices steady. Fcy cmy 19@20c, ch 18@ 
19c, imt emy 14@15c, ladles 11@12c, dairy 
prints 16@17c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and tending 


higher. Ch cmy tubs 20c P tb, prints 2lc, 
dairy 12@14c.—At Cleveland, Otiio and west- 
ernemy 17@18c, Elgin 20}@22c, firsts 19@20c, 
dairy 16@17c.—At Toledo, Elgin cmy 20@2!1c, 
Ohio and Mich 19c, dairy 15@1é6c. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and choice 
fresh grades in steady demand and firm. 
Quotations are as foilows: Extra cmy Vt 
and N Hasst sizes 2lc P th, northern N Y 
asst sizes 2lc, large tubs 2lc, western 20@20hc, 
northern cmy firsts 19c, eastern 18@20c, west- 


ern firsts 18@19c, extra Vt dairy 18@19c, 
N Y 18c, N Y and Vt firsts 16@17c, 
—estern 12@15c, western imt emy 14ec, ladles 


12@135c. Prints and boxes 1@2¢ 
over above prices. 
The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
weak. Full cream cheddars 8,@9sc P tb, flats 
8@8hc, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 13@J4c.—At 
Syracuse, full cream 8@84c.—At Ogdensburg, 
St Lawrence Co, 17 lots, 1304 bxs, offered, “ec 
bid, but no sales made on board. Later on the 
street some sold at 94e. 

At New York, supplies are comparatively 
moderate and the quality not generally suita- 
ble for the wants of particular buyers. This 
with a quiet demand keeps the market in an 


premium 


easy nosition. N Y full cream large fey col- 
ored 9@91c, white 9@91c, fair to good 81@8ke, 
l 


Le | 


common 74$@8e, small fey colored $4e, white 
IL@Me, ch Sy @9%e, fair to good 7 a 84e, ch light 
skims 74@7}e, part skines 5@7c, full skims 3@ 





Pennsylvania— At market 


Don’t fire 


your barn ! 


Philadelphia, 








Drop a common lantern 
and it's The lan- 
terns made by the STEAM 
GAauGE & 
have a Patent Safety At- Victor Lantern. 


done. 
LANTERN Co, 


tachment, assuring entire freedom from 
this danger. They are perfect lanterns. 
They can be filled, lighted, regulated and 
extinguished without removing the globe. 


3uy them of your dealer, 
them if you insist. 
catalogue. 


He has them, or can get 
Send for our descriptive lamp 
Mention this paper, 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
STEAM FROM HAY, Sui, “om cot™ ri 


team boiler, A. W. COLWELL, 39 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City 











quiet, prices steady. N Y fuilcream fey 95 
@9c P tb, fair to good 8$@9}c, Swiss 94@10c. 
Maryland— At receipts fair, 


Baltimore, 
prices steady. N Y_ full cream 
ib, flats, large size 10}@10}c, small 
lic, Ohio 95@10c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady and fairly ac- 
tive. N Y full cream 1lc P tb, Ohio 10c, fam- 
ily favorite 104c, ee lijc, imt Swiss 
ile. —At Cleveland, N Y full cream 10@10sc, 
Ohio 84@9c, skims 3@5e, limburger 8@9}c.— 
At Toledo, full cream 10$@1lc, part skims 8c, 
fuil skims 5c. 


10@10ic P 
size 102@ 


At Boston, quiet under light demand, sup- 
plies ample. Quotations: N Y small extra 
Qle P th, firsts 8@9c, seconds 6@7c. Vt small 
extra A. ome, firsts 8@9c, seconds 6@7c, extra 
sage 83@%3c, part skims 4@5c, western twins 
9@9be “Ohio flat 8@8sc 


Creamery Notes. 

Willis creamery of Masonville, Delaware Co, 
NY, received during July 105,500 lbs milk, 
from which was made 4331 Ibs butter, 24.3 ibs 
milk being required for 1 1b butter. Received 
from sales $565.81, expense of making $119.10, 
leaving net to patrons $446.69. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Up to the third week in Sept about 32,000 
bbls apples had been exported from the US 
and Canada, against 280,000 corresponding pe- 
riod iast year. It will be observed the foreign 
movement up to the present time is nothing 
like the phenomenally large business of last 
year. Yet cabled and written advices from 
merchants in England and the continent in- 
dicate reasons for encouragement that the au- 
tumn and winter will see liberal exports in 
the aggregate. One of the most encouraging 
features is the purchase for account of north- 
ern Europe. In a report covering the exports 
from the Atlantic points during the week end- 
ed Sept 17, Mahlon Terhune, a N Y broker, 
makes note of a shipment of 547 bbls to Ham- 
burg. It is to be hoped this 1s only the be- 
ginning of a liberal export trade with the 
continent of Europe. 

The shortage in apples extends to Kings 
Co, an important section of Nova Scotia. Our 
agent now there says the yield will be only 
10 % ofafull one, although occasional or- 
chards will show a half crop. 

At New York, in moderate supply and 





generally firm. Fey red $250@3 ¥® bbl, 
20-0z 150@2 25, Holland Pippin 1 50@2 25, 
Fall Pippin 1 75@2 25, Blush 1 75@2 25, King 


Baldwins 1 50 


I@2 50, 


@1 75. 


Greenings 1 25@1 75, 


THE ONION MARKET. 





onions during seven 
months ended July 1 were 498,422 bu com- 
pared with 10,078 bu a year earlier; exports 
meanwhile were respectively 31,909 bu and 
bu and 46,991 bu. 

At New York, receipts continue hght and 
market firm. Orange Co red $1@2 25 ® bag, 
yellow 1@1 75, white 1@2 25, N J and LI 
yellow 150@175, eastern white 2@3 50, red 
2@2 50, yellow 1 75@2, small white 3@5. 

At Boston, receipts fairly liberal, demand 
good. Natives 70@75c P* bu, western Mass 
$2 25 P bbl, N Y state 2,western 1 75 # small 
bbl. 


Imports of foreign 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK, 


The possibility and probability of petato 
imports of considerable magnitude the coming 
fall and winter form an iuteresting snbject 
of speculation. Prices now are close to the 
importing point, and it will be remembered 
thatin years of short domestic crops, not 
alone are a good many tubers brought in from 
the lower Canadian provinces, but also from 
Scotland and occasionally from the north of 
Europe. It is far from certain that those 
countries will have any to spare the present 
season. During the seven months ended 
Ju'y 31, which included the period for im- 
porting Bermuda stuck, a total of 187,000 bu 
foreign potatoes came into this country 
against 105,000 a year ago. Exports for this 
period were respectively 402,000 and 299,- 
000 bu. 

At New York. in light supply, prices strong. 
Lliin buik $3 P bbl. N J 250@275 P bag, 
ch round N J 275 ® bbl, average 
prime 250, Albany and Troy 2 50 @2, 75 D, hy est- 
ern N Y 250@275, Va yellow sweets 1 50@ 
1 62. 

At 
advanced. 
bu, fair to good 80@83c, 


soston, receipts light and prices further 
Aroostook Hebrons extra 85c ® 
N Y white stock ex- 
fair to good 80c, Green Mountains 
White Stars 80@83ec, L IT White Star 
38 P bbl. N J 238, N J 
Val 75@1 85. 


tra 83@85c. 
83@85e, 
and Burbanks $2 
Sweets 2@2 55, 





MARKETS 


THE LATEST 








COUNTRY PRODUCE /ARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, grain and feed 
quiet and firm. Corn 35@38c P bu, oats 25@ 
28c, bran $12@13, middlings 15@16, cottonseed 
meal 18@1%, loose or baled hay 12@15, clover 
9@12, oat straw 7 50@8, rve 8@9. Dressed 
beef 6@7c P tbh, hogs 4#@5ic, mutton 5@6c, 
veal 7@8c. Poultry quiet and unchanged. 
Chickens 10@1lic P th l w, 11@12e 4d w, fowls 
9@10e 1 w, 10@11le d w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 
13@13}c d w, ducks 10@1le lw, 11@12c d w, 
geese 9@10¢c 1 w, 10@11c d w, fresh eggs 20c P 
dz, cold storage 14}@15k%c Potatoes active 
and higher, 2@2 50 ® bbl, onions firmer, 
white 60@65c P bu, red 45@50c, yellow 50@ 
55c, turnips 25@30c, cabbage 3@3 75 P 100, 
apples 150@2 P bbi, cranberries 5@6, 
peaches 75c@1 50 ® bskt. 

At Syracuse, fowls 9@10c P ib ] w, broilers 
10@1ic | w, 15@16c d w, chickens 13@14c d 
w, ducks 8@10c 1 w, 14@15c d w, fresh eggs 
18@20c P dz, cold storage 13@15c. Corn 35@ 
40c P bu, oacs 28@30, bran $12 P ton, mid- 
dling 12@13, cottonseed meal 23, oil meal 20, 
loose hay 7@11, baled 9@12, clover 7@9, oat 
straw 7@9, rye 8@10. Potatoes 40@50c P bu, 
onions 50@60c, turnips 20c, rutabagas 30@35c, 
cabbage 2@3 P 100, apples 1@1 50 # bbl, beets 
25@30e P bu, carrots 25@30c, peppers 50@70c, 
green peas 50@60e, tomatoes 30@50c, mush- 
rooms 25c ® tbh, cucumvers 18@30c P 100, corn 

5@7c P dz. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, fruits and 
vegetables in good demand. Maiden Blush 
apples $2 50@3 25 P bbi, Gravenstein 2 75@ 
3, ch to fey peaches 75c@1 P 8-bu bskt, Bart- 
lett pears 3@3 50 P bbl, Seckel 3@3 50, Dam- 
son plums 18@20c ® 6-qt bskt, Concord grapes 
7@8c P 5-tb bskt, Cape Cod cranberries 4@6 





P bbl, ch white potatoes 65@68c P bu, fair 
to good 50@60c, N J sweets 30@35c P bskt, 


onions 1 50@1 75 P bbl. Poultry supplies lib- 
eral. Fowls 10@10ic P fh 1 w, 12k d w, roos- 
ters 7c 1 w, 64@7c d w, chickens 9@104c 1 w, 
11@13c d w, ch fresh eggs 18¢ ® dz, western 








17c, ice-house 14@15c. Ch baled timothy hay 
12@12 50 P ton, No 1 11@11 50, mixed 8 50@9, 
straight rye straw 10@10 50, tangled 7@7 50, 
wheat and oat 5@6. 
GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 


stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wil) sell from store.warenouse, 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a smal) way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, no material change in the 
market. Ch marrow$1 373@1 40 P bu, fair to good 
1 15@1 30, ch medium 1 22}@1 25, ch pea 1 15, 
medium and pea fair to good 1@110, ch red 
kidney 2, fair to good 1 60@1 90, white 1 65@ 
170, yellow eye 1 55@1 60, Cal limas 1 55, 
green peas 75@92hc. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, light offerings continue and 
the market is firm. Fcy 1896 evap’ apples 7?@8c 
® tb, ch to prime 7@7gc, sun-dried sliced 24@ 
4c,choppefl $2 75@3 P 100 tbs, cores and skins 
2 50G3, cherries 10@11e P tb, blackberries 34 
@4c, evap’d raspberries 11@134c, huckleberries 
6@7c. 


Eggs. 
At New York, continued scarcity of fancy 
fresh keeps the market firm. Fey selected 


newlaid nearby 20e P dz, N Y and Pa country 
marks 19c, western ch, loss off, 184c, fair to 
good $3@4 20 ® case of 30 dz, dirty and 
checks 2@3 15, refrigerator 14@1ic. 

At Boston, only a small proportion of the 
liberal arrivals are of choice quality, prices 
firm. Nearby and Cape fey 22@28c P dz, east- 
ern choice fresh 19@20c, fair tc good 14@15c, 
Vt and N H ch fresh 19c, western selected 17 


@1i74u, good toch 15@17c, refrigerator stock 
14@15ce. 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, peaches in moderate supply. 
N J 25c@$1 P vskt, Md wt Del 25c@1 P era, 
N Y 1@1 50 Pearrier. Grapes tirm. Delawares 
10@12c ® small bskt, Niagaras 9@10c, black 
sorts T@8e. a pears 1 50@3 50 P bbl, 
Seckel 2@4, Bose 1 50@2 50, Anjou 1 25@1 75, 
green plums 15@20c P 10-ib bskt, prunes 20@ 
i Damson plums 20@25c, watermelons 10@ 
= P 100, muskmelons 75c@1 50 P 4-bu cra, 

Cape Cod cranberries 3 50@5 50 P bbl. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, supplies continue ample, 
prices unsettled and easy. Western spring 
bran 65@70c P 100 tbs, winter 65@70c, mid- 
dlings 75@85c, linseed oil meal 23 50@24 P ton, 
cottonseed meal 21 75@22 25, rye feed 60@624c 
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P 100 tbs, screenings 35@80c, brewers’ 
and grits 95c@1, coarse corn meal 68@71c 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, desirable grades are held 
firmly. Prime timothy 80c P 100 tbs, No 1 
70@75c, No 2 60@65c, No 3 465c, clover 
mixed 50@55c, clover 40@45c, salt hay 35@ 45c, 
long rye straw 40@60c, short 35@45c, tangled 
30@40c, oat and wheat 30@35c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts generally liberal and 
demand fair. a poultry: Average tur- 
keys 10@1llc P tb, spring turkeys 13@17c, 
Phila broilers 11@16c, western dry-picked 11@ 
124c, scalded 10}@ 12h, N Y and Pa fowls 12@ 
12hc, western 12@124c, roosters 74c, ducks 10@ 
13c, geese 12@14c, syuabs $1 25@2 25 P dz. 
Live poultry: Spring chickens 11@1134c P ht, 
fowls 13c, roosters 7}c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 
40@60c P pr, geese 1@1 37, pigeons 15@20c 





meal 


P pr. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and demand 
good. Fresh killed: Northern and eastern 
chickens 16@18c ® tb, fowls 10@14e, spring 
ducks 11@12c. Western iced: Turkeys 8@ 
10c, chickens, ch large, 138c, small 11@12c, 


fowls 11@12}c, roosters 7c, tame pigeons $1@ 
125 P dz. Live: Spring chickens 10@11c, 
fowls 10c, roosters 6c, ducks 8c. 
Vegetables 

At New York, supplies not burdensome and 
market fairly steady. Local beets $1 ® 100 
behs, celery 20@35c P dz, corn 60c@1 #P% 100, 
cucumbers 1 25@2 50 ® bbl, pickles 1@2 50 
1000, cabbage 4@5 ¥# 100, cauliflowers 1@2 50 
P bbl, lettuce 50@75c P bbl, lima beans 75c@ 
1 25 P bag, green peppers 60@90c P bbl, red 
60c@1, tomatoes 60c@1 P bx, peas 1 25@1 50 
® bag, marrow squash 50@75c # bbi-cra, 
Hubbard 75c@1, pumpkins 40@60c ® bbl, Rus- 
sia turnips 50@ 80¢, cg 8 beans 40@50c P bag, 
parsley and leeks1 P 





Radical Change in Selling Grapes—A most 
important move is being inaugurated this 
week, practically revolutionizing former 
methods of shipping and consigning grapes 
from the Lake Erie pelt of western N Y, 
northwestern Pa and nortnern Ohio. Tho 
Chautauqua and Erie grape company, one of 
the most powerful of shipping organizations, 
and handling a large percentage of all grapes 
grown in N Y, will sell such part of its prod- 
uct as is shipped to N Y city at public aunc- 
tion. This applies to the: small 5 and 9-tb 
baskets, and to larger packages, such as are 
used for wine purposes. The grapes will be 
landed on the new pier leased by the Erie K 
R at foot of Warren street, N Y city. As soon 
as the season is a little further advanced sales 
will be held every morning at 8 o’clock, whén 
the grapes will be auctioned in lots of suita- 
ble size in the samme manner as characterizes 
the handling of California fruit shipments. 
The success of this innovation will be awaited 
with deep interest, not only by growers in 
the three states named, but also in Michigan, 
Illinois and other westerr sections where 
grapes form an 1mpurtant money crop. 








New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc.—Free to Our Readers. 


Our readers will be glad to know that the 
new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has proved 
an assured cure for all diseases caused by 
uric acid in the blood, or by disordered ac- 
tion of the kidneys or urinary organs. Itisa 
wonderful discovery, with a record of 1200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
upon the blood and kidneys, and is a true 
specific, just as quinine isin malaria. Rev 
W. B. Moore, D D, of Washington, testifies in 
the New York Christian Witness that Alkavis 
completely cured him of kidney and bladder 
disease of many years’ standing. Many ladies 
also testify to its curative powers in disorders 
peculiar to womanhood. So far the Church 
Kidney Cure company, 418 Fourth avenue, 
New York, are the only importers of this new 


‘remedy and they are so anxious to prove its 


value that for the sake of introduction they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis prepaid 
by uiail to every reader of American Agri- 
culturist who is a sufferer from any form of 
kidney or bladder disorder, Bright’s disease, 
rbeumatism, dropsy, gravel, pain in back, fe- 
male complaints, or other affliction due to 
improper action of the kidneys or urinary or- 
gans. We advise all sufferers to send their 
names and address to the company, and re- 
ceive the Alkavis free. It is sent to you en- 
tirely free, to prove its wonderful curative 
powers. 





g PAID er 100 for distributing samples of Washing 
3 Wiuid. Send 6stps. A. W. SCOTT,Cohoes, N.Y 
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Pacific Coast Prosperity. 


Agriculture on the Pacific coast is in’ a gen- 
eraily highly encouraging position, witb the 
good yield of various crops commanding some 
of the most satisfactory tigures realized in a 
long time. Best of all is the pronounced tone 
of confidence manifested. Among others 
which have come to the front is the wool in- 
dustry. ‘There has been a very marked im- 
provement in this staple since last fall. There 
was a heavy falling off in the clip of °96, due 
to low prices and the neglect of flocks. With 
the assurance of better prices our wvol grow- 
ers have been saving their lambs and increas- 
ing their flocks, while many who had gone 
out of sheep are once more restocking their 
Contidence in the future of the wool 


ranges. 
industry has been restored and while the 
present season’s clip in California is not 


equal to former years, it shows a decided im- 
provement and promises in a short time to 
reach its former standard. Below is the out- 
put of wool in pounds for California in the 
past tive years, the figures for ‘97 being an 
estimate made by the best authority from fig- 
ures already received from the principal wool 
sections: 


1893, 32,075,071 1896, 28,904,650 
1894, 37,097,350 1897, 32,633,000 
1895, 36,990, 778 


Prices realized by the growers forthe spring 
clip vary in the northern and southern por- 
tions of the state, owing to difference in qual- 


ity. Following are figures for both sections: 
Year Nor’n South’n Year Nor’n South’n 
1893, 14@185 8@14 1896, 5)@12 4@7h 
1894, 9@12 5@ 9 1897, 15 9@13 
1895, 10@14 5@9 


Bret SuGaAr—The output of beet sugar in 
Caiifornia this season will not be much in ex- 
of that of last year. In the vicinity of 
and Alvarado, and the country 
tributary to the factories at these places, the 
beets have uot done so weil as usual and the 
crop there will be short, at Alvarado not over 
3 to 4 tons to the acre, while at Watsonville 
the shortage will probably be 30% under 
last year. At Chino reports are more favora- 
ble and the increased acreage here and at Al- 
amitos will compensate for the shortage in 
the north. The output and prices for the past 
three years are as follows: 


cess 
Watsonville 


Year Tons Value P tb 
1895, 2700 40 
18%}, 4700 +) 
1897 (estimate), 5200 54 


for their beets 


The prices paid to farmers 
obtain- 


have not changed, the same schedule 
ing for the last three years. 

SHIPMENTS OF THE PRINCIPAL FRuvItT prod- 
ucts from California for 1895, 1896 and careful 
estimates for 1897, are as follows: 





1895 1896 1897 

Tons Tons Tons 

Fresh fruits, 56, 656 68,000 
Citrus fruits, 99,156 95, 200 
Dried fruits, 47,587 56,000 
Raisins, 33,978 48,000 
Nuts, 4,923 5,200 
Canned fruits, 32,691 35,500 
The output of prunes, included in dried 


fruit in above figures, was for °’95, 51.960,000 
lbs, for °96, 60,000,000 lbs and this season’s 
crop is put at 75,000,000 to 85,000,000 Ibs. 





San Francisco Prices for the prineipal 
farm and orchard staples for the past three 
years have ranged as follows: 

1895. 18%). 1897. 
Peaches, dried, 5a@i12 4h a@6s 5@T 
Pears, a 4@63 23a@65 3h@7T4s 
Apricots, = sag 5aT7 5h@10 
Apples, “ 4@5h 2@54 5@6 
Plums, ‘ 4@4i 1ha4 2@5 
Prunes, ‘* 4h 3@ 3} BL@h 
Almonds, 5@7 a6 3@10 
Walnuts, 5@10 7@10 9@10 
Raisins, 2@3 13@25 44@53 
Honey. 5@10 44@3 4h@12 
Eggs, dz, NE 15@20 15@25 
Butter, lb, 15@25 15@25 18 @25 
Oranges, box, $2.20 1.68 1.85 
Hay, tons, 8@12 6@10 9@18 


The Advance in Silver, 





Since silver dropped to almost 50c per. fine 
ounce in New York city about a month ago, 
the upward movement (which began about 
Sept 15) has carried it to nearly 60c. The 


advance is due partially to the fact that the 
Bank of England proposes to employ silver 
for one-fifth of its reserve under conditions 
that are apparently more mythical than pos- 
sible. The strength in Indian exchange has 
also helped siiver. But the fundamental 
cause for the improvement in the value of the 
white metal comes from France. 

It is pow apparent that the present French 
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administration is more ready than for years 
to join hands with the United States in bring- 
ing about international free coinage, or bimet- 
alism. Mr Meline, the French minister of ag- 
riculture, was forced into this position, be- 
cause advancing prices for breadstuffs in the 
face of avery short domestic crop compel 
France to be a heavy importer of wheat and 
other cereals, and consumers are very urgent 
in demanding the suspension of the duties 
on cereals, hoping thereby to reduce prices 
of breadstuffs in France by the amount of 
such duties. The ministry has thus far re- 
fused this demand, but the agitation is on the 
increase. Mr Meline evidently now proposes 
to no longer stand in the way of this demand, 
provided he can pacify the agrarian element 
by a strong effort to bring about international 
bimetalism. 

England’s reply to the United States’ bi- 
metalic commission is expected early this 
month. Should it be favorable, which is prob- 
lemuatical in view of the organized protest of 


London bankers against the position of the 
Bank of England, the silver situation would 


be materially strengthened. Already the gold 
premium at Buenos Ayres and the City of 
Mexico has fallen, and instead of its requir- 
ing $2.49 of Mexican silver (not $1.40 as a 
misprint put it two weeks since) to pay for 
$1 worth of goods in New York or London, 
the tigure is around $2.25. It is a singular 
coincidence that during the ten days that sil- 
ver was making this advance, wheat and ce- 
reals sold off. Sec’y Gage has ordered the re- 
sumption of the coinage of the U S_ standard 
silver dollar at the United States mints from 
the bullion purchased under the Sherman 
law. because of the rapid exhaustion of the 
supply of these coins. The Sept coinage is 
expected to reach $1,000,000, with twice as 
much in October and again in Novembet. 


ce 

Yellow Fever Not Alarming.—Although addi- 
tional causes of the fever have been reported 
to the New Orleans board of health, no deaths 
have occurred and physicians think the dis- 
ease is of a mild type. St Louis, Mo, and 
Cairo, Ill, have had a fever scare; the cases 
were either exceedingly mild or some other 
kind of fever. Only a very few deaths have 
occurred anywhere in the sonth and it is 
thought that quarantine restrictions can soon 
be removed. 


Great Coal Strike Ended.—The bituminous 
workers in the central states are all back in 
their places and the strike is ended after 12 
weeks of idleness. The price fixed is 65c a 
ton at Pittsburg and 56 in Ohio and Indiana, 
the terms agreed upon atthe Columbus con- 
vention. The miners will continue the de- 
mand for better wages and hope to secure a 
favorable settlement by the beginning of next 
year. In the anthracite region about Wilkes- 
barre nearly every colliery is in operation. 
Troops are still at Hazleton to preserve order 
should returning workers be molested. Sher- 
iff Martin and his 64 deputies have been arrest- 
ed charged with killing 24 miners and gave 
bail for $6000 each. 


Tariff Problem Decided.—Atty-General Mce- 
Kama has given his decision relating to Sec 
22 of the new tariff law. He holds that the 
discriminating duty of 10 per cent goes not 
apply to goods coming into the United States 
directly from foreign countries through Can- 
ada, or to goods shipped to usin British ves- 
sels from countries that are not British posses- 
sions. These were the points raised in the 
two cases laid before him for determination, 
and his rulings fairly cover the disputed 
ground. 


Of General Interest.—The Illinois state hoard 


of equalization has decided that Cook county 
corporations are not paying sufficient taxes 


and will raise the assessinent. 

John R. Gentry and Robert J. reduced the 
double harness record to 2:09 at Belmont 
park, Philadelphia. The previous record, 
2:091, was heid by Mrs W. E. D. Stoke’s Miss 
Rita and Josie B. 

At the Wisconsin state fair Joe Patchen 
paid off a lot of old scores” by defeating his 
formidable rival Star Pointer in a matched 
race. Patchen won the last two heats easily. 
During the coming meet at Terre Haute both 
these famous horses will make an attempt to 
lower the present world’s record. 

United States District Judge Foster has de- 
cided that the Kansas City live stock associa- 
tion is illegal. It is an organization of com- 
mission men which controls the sale of all 
live stock in Kansas City. Judge Foster en- 
joins the commission from doing business and 
declares it an unlawful combination. The 
Omaha exchange will be treated in like man- 
ner 

Sec Bliss has ordered the 80 reindeer at 
Teller Station, Alaska, sent to St Michael’s 


THE NEWS 














Klon- 
dike in case of an emergency. Each animal 
can carry 300 lbs ana travel 100 miles a day. 
The Colorado Mining Co of Las Planches, 
Arizona,equipped with all modern machinery 
and methods, is smelting ores that run 50 to 


to be used in forwarding supplies to 


150 ozs of silver to the ton. Supt Allen says 
in the local paper (the Nogales Oasis of Aug 


28) that the company can make money if sil- 
ver should go to 20c. 

Personal Paragraphs.—Ex-Gov R. P. Flower 
has given $5000 to the veterinary department 
of Cornell university for the enlargement of 
its library. 

Charles A. Dana, veteran editor of the New 
York Sun, is seriously 1]l at his home, West 
island, Glen Cove. Heis 78 years old and 
very active. 

Robert E. Dietz, who died at Hempstead, 
Long Island, was the earliest manufacturer 
of lamps, burners and fixtures in New York 
city after the days of candles. He also invent- 
ed the first tiat wick chimney burner when 
kerosene came into use 40 years ago. Mr Dietz 
was nearly 80 years old. 


Nebraska at Illinois State Fair—So attrac- 
tive was Nebraska’s exhibit at Springfield 


asked that it 
farmers, for- 


last year, the management has 
be repeated. This year a dozen 
mer residents of Illinois, who have made for 
themselves new homes in Nebraska, will 
bring the exhibit, consisting of two carloads 
of almost everything that state produces. 
There will be an abundance of beautiful fruit 
and sacks and barrels of sugar, made from 
beets hy the two large factories located at 
Grand Island and Norfoitk. On one of the 
principal days of the fair 5000 souvenir bar 
rels of Nebraska sugar will be distributed to 
the farmers and farmers’ wives of Illinois 
Whoever goes to Springfield this’year, and ey- 
erybody should go and see the finest fair 
ground and the greatest state fair in the Unit- 
ed States. should not fail to visit the Nebras 
ka exhibit and talk with the men who went 
from Illinois to get a cheaper home and a 
bigger farm just beyond the Missouri river 

In Other Countries.—Gen Woodward, UD §S 
minister to Spain, is reported to have notified 
the Spanish government that the Cuban war 
must be brought to a close by the end of Oc- 
tober and after that timethe American repub- 
lic will consider itself at liberty to do what- 
ever may seem necessary to secure complete 
and permanent peace in Cuba. Spain declares 
that she will maintain her rights in the West 
Indies at any cost. 

The preliminary treaty of peace 
Turkey and Greece has been ratified by 
Sultan. Greece is not at all satisned. 

American residents 1n Antwerp have enter- 
ed a protest against the new law which makes 
them liable to be enrolled for military service 
in case of war. 

Reports from all parts of Japan show that 
the rice crop will be exceptionally good, and 
will exceed any yield for the past 10 years. 

By unanimous vote the Hawaiian senate 
ratified the annexation treaty with the United 
States. 





between 
the 





Have You Asthma or Hay Fever ? 
Medical science at last reports a 
cure for asthma and hay fever in the 
botanical 


positive 
wonder- 


ful Kola plant, a new discovery 
found on the Congo river, West Africa. Its 
cures are really marvelous. Rev J. L. Combs 
of Martinsburg, W Va, writes that it cured 
him of asthma of thirty vears’ standing, and 


Honu.L. G. Clute of Greeley, la, testities that 
for three years Le had to sleep propped up in 
a chair in hay fever season, being unable to 
lie down night or day. The Kola plant cured 
zim at once. Mr Alfred C. Lewis, editor of 
the Farmers’ Magazine, was also cured when 
he could not lie down for fear of choking, 
being always worse in hay fever season. Oth- 
ers of our readers give similar testimony, prov- 


ing it truly a wonderful remedy. If you 
suffer from asthma or hay fever we advise 


you to send your address to the Kola Import- 
ing Co, 1164 Broadway, New York, who to 
prove its power will send a large case by mail 
free to every reader of American Agriculturist 
who needs it. All they askin return is that 
when cured yourself you will tell your 
neighbors about it. It costs you nothing and 
you should snrely try it. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, New York, 
September 20th to November 4th. 

Grand Industrial Displays.—Superb Flower, 
Fruit and Vegetable Show.— : 

Machinery at Work—Art Exhibition 
in Assembly Room—Concerts every afternoon 
and evening. 
ADMISSION TO ALL, ONLY 25 OENTS: 














THE GOOD COOK. 


Apple Dainties. 


NETTA KEELER. 


Apple Jelly.—Core and quarter nice juicy ap- 
boil with a little water, put them in a 
jelly bag to strain. When all the juice has 
strained from the apples, press the apples a 
very little to extract more juice, being careful 
not to have any of the pulp go through. Add 
a cup of sugar toa cup of the juice, boil twen- 
ty minutes. 
, Iced Apple 


ples, 


Tea.—For one cup of tea, bake 
wo sour apples. When done, pour on enough 
water to cover. Strain, sweeten and serve 
very cold, with ice and lemon. 

Apple Pie.—Crust for one large pie: One 
and one-half cups flour, sisall 4 cup shorten- 
ing, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 cup water, mix care- 
fully, roll-thin. Slice the apples thin, lay 
them on the crust and sprinkle a little salt 
over them. Continue until the pie is full, 
then put a cup of sugar on the apples and a 
little nutmeg. Bake in a hot oven at first, 
until the crust is brown,then bake two hours. 


Steamed Apples.—Pare and quarter apples. 
Put them in a saucepan with about half as 
much water as apples. Cook till tender. 


Sprinkle with sugar, allowing cover to remain 
on until the sugar is dissolved. Serve hot or 
cold. 

Stewed Apples.—One-half cup sugar, 4 cup 
cold water, 4 apples pared, quartered and 
cored, and 2 tablespoons lemon juice, or an 
inch piece of stick cinnamon. When this syr- 
up boils, put in the agples and cook until soft, 
but not broken. Serve either as stewed ap- 
ples or as a garnish to a dish of boiled rice. 
In the latter case, put the ricein the center of 
the platter, arrange the apples around it and 
pour the syrup over the rice and apples. This 
is a very pretty and appetizing dish for break- 
fast. 

Apple Sauce for Pork. —Wipe, 
To 6 large tart apples, A 
Cook and stir till soft, press through 
a colander, add a lump of butter size of an 
egg, sweeten to taste, add a little nutmeg. 
This sauce should always be served with pork. 
Apples. —One pint boiling water 
in double boiler, 1 teaspoon salt; stir into 
this } cup of farina. While it is thickening, 
wipe and pare 2 sour apples, cut into slices, 
stir into the farina, cook 4 honr. May be 
served hot with sugar and or turned 


pare and slice 
apples. allow 4 cup 


water. 


Farina and 


cream 
into a moid and served with whipped cream. 
This is made of 4 cup sweet cream, 1 teaspoon 
lemon juice, 1 tablespoon powdered sugar. 
Foam.—Stew 2 qts pared and quarter- 
ed apples, strain through a colander, beat till 
light,add 4 cup sugar, juice of llemon. Beat 
the whites of 3 eggs till stiff, add to the above 
and serve with custard made with the yolks 
of the eggs. For the custard, take 14 pints of 
milk, yolks of 3 eggs, shake of salt, 6 table- 
spoons sugar, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 1 tablespoon 
cornstarch. Cook until it thickens enough to 
pour. This custard is to be poured around 
the apple after the apple is on the individual 
dishes. 

Apples on Half-Shell.—Core the anples and 
cut in round slices about an inch thick. Lay 
on round slices of thin bread. Bake in the 
oven until the apples are soft. Serve with 
sugar and cream. 

{pple Voleano.—Four oz macaroni, } cup 
sugar, 4 apples, 1 teaspoon lemon juice, 4 cup 
sugar, 1 cup water, 4 cup chopped almonds. 
Cook macaroni till tender. Putit in a col- 
ander, pour cold water over it. Put the sugar 
with the apples, peeled and sliced, on the 
stove in saucepan. Cook till very soft, rub 
through colander, pile the apples lightly in 
center.,of the dish in which they are to be 
served, Boil cup of water and 4 cup of sugar 
5 minutes, add to the syrup the macaroni 
cut in 3-inch pieces, cook 5 minutes more. 
Arrange the macaroni around the apples. 
Sprinkle with the chopped almonds. Serve 
cold. 


Apple 


— 

Cucumber Pickles in Bulk.—In answer to 
subscriber who recently asked for reli- 
able recipes for cucumber pickles in bulk and 
ready for use, I send my way, which has been 
thoroughly tested. Cover cucumbers with 
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The Road to Klondike 


is a long and hard one. 
It’s much easier to get 


GOLD 


DUST 


from your grocer. Sold everywhere and 


cleans everything. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
New York. 


Chicago. St. Louis. 
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boiling brine made of 1 cup salt tol gal wa- 
ter. Leave for 24 hours, then for two more 
days drain off brine, reheat to boiling and 
pour over pickles. The fourth day drain off 
brine and throw cut. Now cover with a mix- 
ture of 4 vinegar to # water, and add to every 
gallon of this a lump of alum size of English 
walnut. This should be boiling hot and stand 
24 hours. When this is drained off cover the 
pickles well with good viuegar and add to 
them inch pieces of horse-radish root,through 
the pickles and on top, a cupful of pieces to 
three gallons of pickles. This is necessary 
so there will be uo scum come on vinegar. 
This is all that is needed, just covered loose- 
ly to keep clean. Mine kept perfectly and 
were well liked by all who ate them.—[Mrs 
C. M. Douglass. 

Our Graham Gems.—Into 1 teacup molasses 
stir thoroughly one heaping teaspoon baking 
soda. Whenitis amass of foam, add one 
pint of sour milk, clabhered milk is the best, 
and stir this well with the molasses. Now 
putin ateaspoon of salt, and stir in two 
parts wheat flour to one part graham flour,un- 
til you have a dough so stiff that it will stand 
alone. Drop by spoonfuls on hot greased 
pans, and cook in hot oven until they are a 
golden brown. Serve hot with butter. There 
is never any waste of these in a family where 
there are children, for they will eat them cold 
as readily as they will cake.—[{Mae Myrtle 
Cook. 





Honeyed Baked Apples.—In baking apples, 
honey for sweetening is truly delicious. Wash 
the apples and core them, but do not peel; a 
bit of cinnamon may be put in the holes made 
by removal of the cures. Put the apples into 
a baking pan, with just enough water to cov- 
er the bottom of the pan. When the apples 
have baked for 20 minutes, add the honey and 


baste them frequently until done. For very 
sour apples use a half gill of honey to every 
six apples. Eaten hot or culd, with or with- 
out cream, they are good.-—-([E. M. L. 

Quick Loaf Cake.—Three cups sugar, 1 cup 
butter, 2 cups sweet milk, 5 cups flour, 2 
eggs, 3 large teaspoons baking powder, nut- 
meg, raisins and citron to taste. Mix the in- 
grediepts well together with the hands, then 
bake in a moderate oven for two hours. This 


makes two large loaves.—[T. E. lh. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetabie remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nerv- 
ous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of cases, has (felt it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send, free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, 
in German, French or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
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|| makes sausage, scrapple and 
hogs-head cheese quickly and 
thriftily—saves you as much in 
‘} one busy week as it costs, 
Chops meats, vegetables, fish. 
Steadily perfected for 15 years. 


For sale by all dealers, 
No. 5, $2. 


Small family size. 
Chops one pound a minute, 
] Large family size, No. 10, $3. Chops two 
f poundsa minute. Send 4c. in stamps for the 
* Enterprising House keeper ”—200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., Phila. 











iL D | Write tothe 
largest wall paper house 


in U. 8. for samples— Free. 
A million rolls—variety unlimited. 


Write for large books by express with DISCOUNTS 


{AYSER & one 





That settles it. No better Guitars 
or Mandolins can be made at any 
price. They are simply perfect. 
The prices? Very moderate—you’ll 
be surprised. a dealer. If 
he hasn’t them send for 128 p. cat. of 
allknown musicalinstruments free 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
104 East 4th St., CINCINNATI, 0. 











rker’s Arctic Sock, Best for RUBBER Boots. 
Absorbs perspiration. Recommend- 
ed by Physicians for house, cham- 
ber and sick-room. Made in 
Men's, Women’ sand 
Children’s. Ask 
shoe deale peceené 
25c. with sizet 
J.H.PARKER, 103 
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= a at}? pose 
The Wheat Field To the honey bees as they g0 and come; 
; 
The boomer scarce rounding his sultry rings, 
BE BO eM 


When the lids of the virgin dawn unclose, 


When the heavens are fair and the earth is calm, 


And the early breath of the wakening rose 
Floats on the air in balm; 

I stand breast-high in the pearly wheat, 
That ripples and thrills to a sportive breeze 
Borne over the field on its Hermes feet, 
And its subtle odor of southern seas; 
While out of the infinite azure deep 

The flashing wings of the swallows sweep, 
Buoyant and beautiful, wild and fleet, 
Over the waves of the whispering wheat. 


Aurora faints in the fulgent fire 

Of the monarch of morning’ s bright embrace, 
And the summer day climbs higher and higher 
Up the cerulean space. 

The pearl tints fade from the radiant grain, 
And the sportive breeze of ocean dies, 

And soon, in the noontide’s soundless rain, 
The field seems graced by a million eyes 

Each grain gives a glance from its lidded fold 
As bright as a gnome’s in its mine of gold; 
While the slumb’ rous glamour of beam and heat 
Glides under and over the windless wheat. 


Yet the languid spirit of lazy noon, 

With its minor and Morphean music rife, 
Is pulsing in low, voluptuous tune 

With summer’ s lust of life. 

Hark to the droning of drowsy wings, 





The gnats small horn and the beetle’s hum; 
And hark to the locust: Noon’s one shrill song, 
Like the tingling notes of an elfin gone, 

Grows lower, thro’ quavers of long retreat, 

To swoon on the dazzled and distant wheat. 


So day declines, and his shafts of might 

Are sheathed in a quiver of opal haze; 

Now thro’ the chastening but magic light 

What sunset grandeurs blaze! 

For the sky in its mellow luster seems 

Like the realm of some master- poet's mind, 

A shifting kingdom of splendid dreams 

With fuller and fairer truths behind ; 

And the changing colors that blend and part 
Flow like the tides of a living heart; 

And the splendors melt, and the shadows meet, 
And the tresses of Twilight trail over the wheat. 


Thus Eve creeps slowly and shyly down, 
And the gurgling notes of the swallow cease; 
They flicker aloft thro’ the foliage brown, 

In that ancient vesper, Peace! 

But a step like the step of a conscious fawn 

Is stealing, with many a pause, this way, 
Till the hand of my love thro’ mine 1s drawn, 
Her heart on mine in the tender ray! 

Oh! hand of the lily, oh! heart of truth, 
Oh! love, thou are faithful and fair as Ruth; 
But | am the gleaner of kisses sweet 

While the starlight dawns on the dimpling wheat. 


—— _ ———~— . a 


























OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Little Mermaid. 


A. F. CALDWELL. 


A wee little maiden dwells near by, 
And, oh, she does so easy ——! 


When she hears, ‘‘ You can’t yo out again,’’ 

A tempest comes with so much ——. 

She can’t win all the games, she fears, 

And so her face is batned in ——. 

If a spider comes near with ‘‘Good morning,’’ 
she screaiiis, 

While down her cheeks flow many swift ——. 


She combs not her flowing hair, ah me! 
Seated out on the rocks at sea. 


But tell, if you can (don’t be afraid), 
Why her friends all call her, ‘*A_ little 


maid!’ 


mer- 





A Wonderful Little Racer. 


Just now the wonder of the cycling world, 
and of the athletic world too, for that matter, 
is ‘‘Jimmy’’ Michael, the little Welsh long- 
distance bicycle rider. He is 20 years old and 
is but 5 ft lin in hi,ut, yet he holds many of 
the world’s records and hardly has a peer as 
a middle and long-distance rider. He is 
without a doubt the most remarkable wheel- 
man on the track to-day. His capacity for 
work is practically unlimited, and there is 
hardly a moment from the time he is out of 
bed, at 8 to 9in the morning, until he seeks 














it again at 9 to 10.30 at night, that he is not 
working. After breakfast he starts alone for 
a long road ride, and the more hills he can 
find the better. He returns just in time to go 
to the track for 10 to 20 miles at less than a 
two-minute clip behind his big pacing ma- 
chines. After this comes dinner, and then he 
skips repe for a thousand times or more with- 
out stopping. In this exercise he has a record 
of 1500. This is followed by another long 
road ride and another turn at the track. After 
supper he often indulges in a little sparring, 
and small as he is can outspar the heaviest 
man on his team. Sometimes he varies his 
morning work by running and waiking in- 
stead of riding. When at Detroit recently, he 
ran from his hotel to the track daily, a dis- 
tance of seven miles, and walked back. While 
training for his recent.match with the French- 
mnan, Lesna, at Springfield, Mass, he rode on 
an average over 60 miles aday. While in 
training he eats nothing but beef and bread 
and drinks ale. He rides an 18-pound wheel 
and pushes a 114-gear wheel racing. 

With all his hard work his muscles are com- 
paratively soft. He is the most wonderful 
example of the perfect human machine that 
has appeared for many years, and withal, he 
is such a modest little fellow that he is ex- 
tremely popular everywhere. 


The Children’s Table. 


Good for Punctual No 1.—The letters of Cir- 
cle No 1 have been around again, the only 
trouble heing that they do not get around half 
fast enough. One of the members was ill at 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


the time his letter was writen, but we hope 
he will have recovered by the time he is heard 
from again. Another member of our Circle, 
to whom is due respect and admiration, is us- 
ing every means in bis power, other than 
those which a college or a school could give 
bim, to gain an education. We are all very 
anxious to see each other, but as yet we see 
no way out of the difficulty.—({Jennie C. 
Clark, Secretary. 


Where’s Circle No 8?—I, too, say what is 
the matter with Circle No 8? I received the 
letters from Christopher B. Campbell and 
wrote one the next day and sent it with the 
other letters the next day to the next one on 
the list. Now whatdid the other members 
do? I think it’s time to elect a secretary and 
the letters haven’t been around twice yet. 
{Roscoe Cunningham. 








Brother Becomes Quite Conceited.—This year 
[ take care of our pou.try. I want to tell you 
of one cruel old on. When her chickens 
were hatched I put herina coop, and in a 
few days let her out. She walked with her 
broud a few rods from the coop, then stopped 
clucking, complacently stalked off and left 
her chickens, who thus deserted were quite 
bewildered and ran screeching around the 
yard in their vain search for their cruel, 
heartiess mother I keep a strict watch for 
hens that steal their nests. Sometimes my 
brother finds a new nest and becomes quite 
conceited over it. I think the story of Dick- 
ens’s boyhood is interesting and pathetic. One 
of the best things I nave ever read is Shakes- 
peare’s Henry IV, especiaily the comedy. 
| Knight of the Pancake Gridile. 


Medicine for a Sick Cat.—For pets I have 
four cats. Their names are Baitse, Jack, Roy 
and Rachel. Baltse is nine years old. One of 
our cats got sick and I gave her a few drops 
of wormseed oil in a teaspoonful of milk 
twice, and she got well again. I think she 
had worms. Then anoth«r one got sick and 
lost appetite, and I gave it a dose oi the same 
stutf. I have got two pet chickens and three 
pet pigs, whose names are Blackie, Whiteface 
and Blackface.—{ Maida. 


Double Acrostic.—A county in Texas, one 
in Illinois, in New York, in Towa, in North 
Carolina, in Alahama, and in Kentucky. My 
primals nawe a town and my finals the state 
in which it is situated.—/| Miles Nneff. 


Like Dickens.—We have read John Halifax. 
We like Charles Dickens and have read quite 
a few of his books. Can Edward Warren tell 
us where we can get Marmion?—/; Cousins 


Two. 


An Intelligent Dog.—I will tell you m a 
small biack and tan which did a great many 
clever tricks. He would shake hands, roll 
over and sit up, but the thing which always 
caused a laugh whenever one saw him was to 
see him get nervous. If one told him to get 
nervous, he would sit up and make his foure- 
feet fly ina way which was perfectly ludi- 
crous. He would lie on his back with his 
yaws as limp as though he had no strength. 
When asked if he was sick he would drop his 
ears and Jook very doleful, then he would be 
pitied and asked to show his tongue, which 
he would do. But one only had to say hens, 
when he was up and away after real or imag- 
inary fowls. His master's father lived next 
house and when the dog was told that his 
father was down to his grandfather's, he 
would act as though he® was crazy till he 
could get out dours. If you fooled him onge, 
the next time he would try to ask in every 
way he could if you were fooling. He would 





dance and do a great mary funny things 
which endeared him to his owners.—[M. 
ae 

Good for No. 11.—I have been asked to 


make out a report for Letter Circle No 11. 
The letters have been around once and are 
very interesting. Some have requested <Ag- 
nes B. Cameron for secretary and some for 
myself, but it will be decided next time the 
letters come uround.—[Juiia Pauline Beers. 





Keep House for Papa.—I am 14 years old. 
Mamma is dead, soI with the help of my 
younger sister keep house for papa and broth- 
er Wesley. We have three horses, but one of 
them is so afraid of the electric cars and an- 
other one is so frisky, tbat I cannot drive 
either of them and have to drive our old 
horse. I can pick peaches, drive horse to har- 
row, take hay on the horse rake, drive to haul 
hay, and do many other things to help papa. 
We have three cows, one dog and three cats, 
and last but not least, 2000 peach trees, al- 
though some are too young to bear.—[Ruby 
Evarts. 
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PROSPERITY. 


The Bright Side of Life, as Indicated by 
Bountiful Wheat and Cotton. 





The Dark Side, as Shown by the Increase of 
Disease-—Dr Greene’s Nervura a Nation 


Saver. 


Seven hundred 
million dollars in- 
crease in the value 
of America’s wheat 
and cotton crops. 
Aalf as many mil- 
lions more added to 
the value of Ameri- 
can railway securi- 
ties. Overa billion 
dollars distributed 
among the people 
of this prosperous 
country. Such is 
the record of the 
season of 1897. 

This is the bright 
side. 

What about the 
dark side? 

Seventy-five mil- 
lion people. 

Five million men 
and ten million 
women suffering 
from exhaustion in- 
cident to the strain 
of the past ten 


ears. 
Fifteen million 
children weaker 


than their ancestors 
and worse equipped 
for the increasing 
severity of the bat- 
tle of life. 

Nerves! Nerves! 
Nerves ! 

Distracted nerves and weakened and 
vitiated blood ake up the most serious 
problem which this country must solve. 

Scientists rather than soldiers are 
needed to save the nation. 


Dr Greene’s NERVURA 


For the Nerves and Blood. 


Thescientist who is now doing most for 
his fellow-men is Dr. Greene, the distin- 
guished specialist who discovered Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura remedy for the nerves 
and blood. The overwork and over- 
anxiety peculiar to 
American life are a 
severe drain upon 
the vital forces. It 
is this drain which 
Dr. Greene’s Nerv- 
ura counteracts. 
Shattered nerves 
are strengthened, 
weakened blood is 
vitalized, and the ae 
whole physical and Ras 
mental system re- Wa) 
stored to its origi- 
nal power and ac- 
tivity. Nervous 
prostration and 
morbid susceptibil- 
ity to excitement 
are removed by this 
great remedy, to- 
gether with such 
symptoms as mel- 
ancholia, sleepless- 
ness, irritability, 
nervous dyspepsia 
and headaches. 

If you do not 
fully understand 
your case, call upon 
or write to Dr. 
Greene at his office, 
35 W. 14th Street, 
New York City. 
Consultation is en- 
tirely free, person- 
ally or by letter. 
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Saved by Shabbiness. 


AN EPISODE OF THE WAR. 
By Alice M. Muzzy. 


THE memorabie year 1861, when 

the first great excitement of the 
opening of the civil war swept 
over the country like an irresist- 
ible tidal wave, I was caught in 
the current, though at 
and with nearly all my class 
enlisted among the first volun- 
teers. My health not being very 
robust, instead of receiving or- 
ders for field service, I was com- 
missioned to fill a place in a dis- 
bursement office. 

One day I was summoned into the presence 
of my commanding ofticer and told I was to 
accompany Captain MeKay (we will call him) 
to a certain city for money to pay the troops. 
The sum was one hundred and sixty thon- 
sand dollars. We were given particular direc- 


college, 





tions as to our going and coming. The dis- 
tance Was so great we were obliged to stay 


over night on the route. <A large city was se- 
lected and we were advised as to the hotel. 
When we reached our destination Captain 
McKay produced an old black bag for our 
burden. It was not an ordinary 
bag—such a one as an ofticer 
gloss was gone and 
no air of 


precious 
old wornout 
might have used until the 
the edges were white. There was 


ancient respectability about it. Since it was 
new much time must have elapsed, and 
heavy wear must have been its portion, judg- 


not of the 
as the prim- 


ing from the patches which were 
same kind of shiny black leather 
itive article. 

The captain carried the bag and I watched 
the captain. When the numbers traveling 
admitted of it, I took a seat just behind him; 
otherwise we sat together. 

I rather enjoyed hearing the comments of 
our fellow travelers on the captain and his 
bag. One young lady said to her companion: 
‘*Tf that nice looking captain has a_ wife 
ought to be ashamed of herself for allowing 
her husband to carry such a furious looking 
old bag!’’ 

A couple of lads returning from school took 
the seat vacated by the ladies, and after they 
were settled they commenced to look about 
them and one said to the other: ‘‘What’s 
that feller’s rank?’’ 


she 


‘*Which one?’’ asked his companion. ‘‘ The 
one with the bag?’’ After studying some 


Brevet-colonel, I believe.’ 
exclaimed the first 


time he replied, ‘ 
‘* Brevet-jack-a-napes!’’ 
boy. ‘‘I believe he’s a low-downer, some- 
thing like an ‘orderly’ or an ‘adjutant’.’’ 
‘*No sir-ree, sir; he’s a ‘brevet’ of some 
kind. Didn’t we have the explanation of 
‘prevet’ the other day in class as a commis- 
sion which entities an officer to rank above 
his pay? Now that feller ranks above his pay, 
which accounts for his uniform’s being first- 


class, for Uncle Sam settles the bills. But 
his pay does not allow him to have other 
nice things—like bags and things.’ 

Aside from remarks, we met with no ad- 


venture, and reached the hotel where we were 
to spend the night about nine in the evening. 
We had determined to avoid exciting remarks 
by making unnecessary requirements about 


our room, so simply asking for a room in the 
quiet part of the hotel where we could sleep 


in the morning, we were shown to one of a 
suite. We realized we had madea mistake in 
this particular when we were alone, and com- 
menced to make plans for burricading, as the 
room had three doors to be looked after. 

**Now what will we do to the windows’ 
asked Captain McKay, as we stood in our 
shirt sleeves, all heated from our exertions of 
moving a heavy mahogany bedstead without 
rollers in front of one door, a marble-topped 
wash stand in front of another and a marble- 
topped bureau (also without casters) in front 
of the third. 

I considered myself something of a genius 
about a house, so I rephed cheerfully: ‘‘I 
think I can fix the windows all right.’’ 

I took the chairs and the towel rack, 
empty pasteboard boxes found in the 
and a bamboo whatnotand erected a pyramid 
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between the windows. My idea was to con- 
struct an easily moved something so that any- 
one trying to enter by the window would give 
premonitory symptoms by a grand overthrow. 
The pyramid not being high enough, I be- 
thought me of the window shades. An unfor- 


tunate thought, for llamed my thumb and 
skinned several fingers trying to get the 


shades down. But at length we stood in ad- 
miring silence before a pyramid that at its 
base took in both windows and atits summit, 
by the aid of the rolled up shades placed like 
an ‘*A’’ to form an apex, reached nearly to 
the top of the room. We felt safe and retired 
for the night. 

I was awakened by thinking a detachment 
of artillery and an avalanche from the Matter- 
horn were attempting to enter our windows at 
the same time. I gave a leap from the bed to 
ascertain what was the matter, when I found 
myself all enveloped in window shades (they 
having selected that pleasing moment to un- 
wind after having rapped me awake). 

Captain McKay assured me that I made use 
of various strong expressions as I struggled to 
free myself. After the closest scrutiny, we 
could discover no trace of any attempt having 
been made to enter onr room by the windows, 
but sundry movings about overhead led us to 
conclude our pyramid had received its over- 
throw from jars from that quarter. 

‘*Morn, waked by the circling hours, with 
rosy hand’’ had searcely unbarred the gates 
of light when I felt something more vigorous 
than a ‘‘rosy hand’’ hold of my shoulder and 
opening my eyes I saw the captain’s face 
pale and distracted in front of mine and heard 
him say in a voice trembling with emotion: 
‘*The hag is gone!”’ 

‘ft cannot be!’’ Leried, springing upina 
frenzy of fear. But diligent search could not 


reveal its hiding place. There stood the 
heavy mahogany bed before one door, the 


washstand and bureau before the other two, 
undisturbed! The dust on the window ledges 
and sash seemed to prove that no one, not 
even the chambermaid, had interfered with 
them for some time. 

‘*Let us get dressed and notify the authori- 
ties of our loss,’’ cried the captain in a hoarse 
whisper 

3oth of us started to obey this suggestion 
and made such speed as we could considering 
our oft- repeated tendencies to stop and search 
in probable and improbable nooks for the lost. 
I saw Captain McKay pulling out the drawer 
in the bamboo whatnot, large enough to 
hold a writing pad with a_ few pencils; 
while I tlew with a boot ‘half-pulled on to 
search the top shelf in the closet. 

‘*] have looked there six times!’’ the cap- 
tain called out. ‘‘I shall be forever disgrac- 
ed,’’ he added with a groan. 

‘*And our brave boys, what will they do for 
their pay!’’ I said feebly—my imbecility 
showing itself in my alluding to such a pain- 
ful view of the subject when the captain was 
so overcome. ° 

‘*Do you think I shall allow them to lose a 
eent?’’ he asked, almost fiercely. ‘‘No, sir! 
I have one thousand dollars in the bank and 


, 


I’ll use every bitgf my pay and _ forfeit my 
pension to —”’ 
Rap-a-tap—tap, came a@ summons to open 


the door, before which the heavy mahogany 
bed stood as an impenetrable fortification. TI, 
with boot nuwher one on and number two 
half on, and the captain, with one arm in his 
vest, hastened to remove the obstruction with 
as little noise as possible, feeling we wonld 
rather not have it known how much we had 
barricaded. Several more raps came _ before 
we were ready, but at length we opened the 
door and in the dimness of a dark morning 
we saw a hall boy with a jug of water in one 
hand. 

I took the water, 


while the captain said in 








High-Grade Sewing Machine for $5.—Dear 


Editor: Please tell your readers. that 
we furnish our high-grade Iowa _ sewing 
machine. for $5 to anyone who will as- 
sist us in distributing our big 928-page 


3-pound catalogs. We sell sewing machines 


outright from $8.50 up, guarantee them 
10 years and allow 30 days’ trial free. For 
full particulars, cut this notice out and 


send to Sears, Roebuck & Co (Inc) ,Chicago, III. 








“To tell 
the truth my 
mother ha: 
lived witl 
one foot 
the grave 
writes Mr 
Eugene Stant 
zenberg, of No 
1604 Walker 
Ave., Houston 
Texas, in a let 
ter to Dr. R. V 
Pierce, of Buf 
falo, N. Y. 

“With a most 
thankful heart | 
will tell you 
about the won 
derful cure effected in he: 
case. She has been a per 
fect wreck for seven long 
years. No words can describe what she has 
suffered. She could not sleep on account of 
severe pains. She tried every doctor around 
here and spent hundreds of dollars without 
benefit. After hearing of your wonderful 
remedies I wrote to you. My mother ha 
taken six bottles of the ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery,’ and six of the ‘Favorite, Pre 
scription,’ and is now perfectly cured 
Please receive the heartiest thanks and bles 
sings from my father and seven children for 
saving the life of dear mother. May God 
bless you and your Institution, is the wish 
of your friend.”’ 

Tens of thousands of women have found 
complete and permanent relief from obsti 
nate and seemingly incurable disease by 
using the wonderful remedies referred to 
above. The ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery’ 
possesses the peculiar property of nourish 
ing and vitalizing the blood with the lif 
giving red corpuscles which build up 
healthy flesh and muscular strength. 

In the special weaknesses and diseases of 
the feminine organs, the ‘‘ Favorite Pré 
scription ’’ is a perfect and positive specific 
It is the onlyscientific medicine prepared for 
that purpose by an educated physician and 
specialist in that particular field of practice 

For weak and nervous women these two 
medicines taken conjointly constitute the 
most marvelously successful course of treat 
ment known to the medical profession. 

For nearly 30 years Dr. Pierce has been 
chief consulting physician to the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y.., 
at the head of a splendid staff of associate 
specialists, graduates from the leading med- 
ical universities of America and Europe. 








FREE, 


64-Page Medic: 

Reference Book, giv- 
ing valuable inform- 
ation to any man or 
woman afflicted 


with any form of 
private or. special 
disease. Address 
tthe leading Physi- 


- Cians and Specialists 
2 of this country. DR. 
HATHAWAY & CO., 
70 Dearborn Street. 
Chicago, Ill. 


CURES GUARANTEED. 









3000 BICYGLES 


ust be closed out at once, 
Standard °97 Models, guarant’d, 
$14 to $30. '96 models {2 
to$20. 2d hand wheels $5 
to 815. Shipped to anyone 
yon approval without advance 
@ deposit. Greet tae CLE 
EARN A BIC CYCLE 





$75. 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 

man or woman if 

Fight. G sold 
pemngin ply. 
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HORSE & BUCtr buggy vals 
FREE; FREE. Full particulars unon request. A 

















THE BEST IS 
SEELEY’S HARD RUBBER 


IMPORTER, P. 0, Box 5308, Sesion, Hace 
Send for Book. 
Chesterman & Streeter, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


L B. SEELEY & CO., 25 8. 11th St., Philada., Pa- 


BED WETTING CURED. Sample FREB 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington,I 
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an excited tone: 30y, run down quickly 
and tell the hotel clerk to come up here! Why 
don’t you start?’’ he asked, impatiently. 
‘‘Yes, I’m going, mister, but fust let me ax 
ye if this here is yourn?’’ At that he held 
up his other hand and there we beheld the 
old, shabby, but inestimably precious bag! 
The captain pearly swooned with joy, while 
I had presence of mind to tell the boy not to 


send up the clerk and to give him a sum of 
money that made him whistle all the way 
down the hall. The boy explained that he 


picked up the bag just outside our door. Then 
we remeuibered when the lock of the door had 
proved refractory, the captain had set it there, 
but neither of us had noticed that it was not 
picked up again. Blessed be shabbiness! we 
agreed, if it could accomplish the remarkable 
feat of preserving the sum of one hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars in the hallway of 
a hotel so many hours. 

When the captain and I had _ sufficiently re- 
covered from falling on each other's necks 
and weeping tears of joy over the recovery of 
our treasure, the captain said: ‘‘I can trust 
you not to tell this, I am sure, for if you do, 
and it should reach the general’s ears. it 
would mean the loss of my commission.’ 

That is the reason I have waited until 
this time before giving the public this episode 
of the war. 





The American Hunt Club. 
W. T. BECKER. 





On the Middle Line road, about halfway 
between Ballstun Lake and Ballston Spa, N 
Y, I came to the splendid stock farm of the 
millionaire Smith Brothers, whose stables are 
also headquarters of the Ballston hunt club. 
A stroll through the stables, conducted by the 
courteous R. W. Smith, one of the proprietors, 
reveals to the novice a sight rarely enjoyed 
outside of fox-hunting England. There area 
few running horses, notably Top Notch, who 
was lately a winner at Boston, and a few fine 
trotters, but the stable abounds mostly in 


half-bred, three-quarter and thoroughbred 
hunters and steeple-chasers. Here, looking 


exactly as if they had stepped out of some rare 
picture of an English hunting scene, are the 
long-necked, clean-limbed hunters, with their 
small heads, delicate ears and powerful shoul- 
ders, and the visitor unused to the language 
of field and track finds himself more and 
more bewildered as he passes from stall to 
stall while his conductor, assisted by a glib- 
tongued groom, reels off the longest of pedi- 
grees with a rapidity that is remarkable. 
Here is Phoebus, also entered at the Boston 
races and a winner that carried 170 pounds; 
Signal, the powerful steeple-chaser; Merrie 
Monarch, who carried 195 pounds to victory 
at Meadow Brook; Raleigh, the famous three- 
quarter bred hunter; Ethelbert; Chaperon, 
with the record of 5 f¢10in over a fence on 
the hunt; Hilda Wilkes, the troitter, and a 
score of others famed and unfamed. It was a 
busy scene at the Smith farm. All the proc- 
esses of an American farm were going on. 
The cord-binders was at work in the rye, la- 
borers were shocking the grain, and a culti- 
vator was at work in the corn. About the 
stables, grooms were at their work,stable hoys 
hurried to and fro, and a listless jockey or 


two slipped through the yard acting as if 
they were longing for the race track. When 


the crons have all been gathered in, the meets 
of the Ballston Hunt Club begin, and the 
Smith farm presents a lively scene. The elnb 
comprises about 30 members, Mr E. L. Smith 
being master of the hounds and Mr R. W. 
Smith first whip; the remaining brother, 
George T. Smith, is equally devoted to the 
sport. When the hunting season opens the 
pack is brought from the kennels near MTall- 
ston, the course is either laid with ‘‘scent,’’ 
or a live fox liberated, and the rearing, tear- 
ing, mad race across country with half a hun- 
dred hounds hellowing in front begins. The 
neighboring farmers have no ebjections to the 
hunters riding over their lands, and on many 
oceasions may be seen following the course in 
wagons on parallel highways, so as to bein at 
the finish. All damage done to crops or 
fences is promptly settled by the club. At the 
kennels are kept a pack of from 50 to 75 
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American foxhounds, and a cage on the prem- 
ises contains 20 half-grown foxes, wild, sav- 
age little creatures who do not scruple to kill 
and eat one of their own number at least once 
a week. 
—— 
Substitution. 
When some beloved voice that was to you 
goth sound and sweetness. faileth suddenly, 
And silence against which you dare not cry, 
Aches round you like a strong disease and 
new— 
What hope? what help? what music will un- 
do 
That silence to your 
ship’s sigh— 
Not reason’s subtle count! Not melody 
Of viols, nor of pipes that Faunus blew— 
Not songs of poets, nor of nightingales, 
Whose hearts leap upward through the cy- 
press-trees 
To the clear moon; nor yet the spheric laws 
Self-chanted,—nor the angels’ sweet All 
hails, 
Met in the smile of God. Nay, none of these. 
Speak, Thou, availing Christ!—and till this 
pause. [E. Bb. Browning. 


sense? Not friend- 





Sheep with a History. 
CHARLES ROUNTREE. 

Tunis is a country in northern Africa. In 
1773 when Gen William Eaton was United 
States consul at Tunis, he purchased from 
the Bey of Tunis and on his farm, ten head of 
Tunis sheep, which he placed on board the 
man-of-war Sophia, bound for the United 
States. One ram and one ewe only survired 
the voyage. This pair was placed under the 
care of Judge Richard Peters of Belmont,near 
Philadelphia, who kept and bred them until 


he had a fine flock of pure-bred Tunis sheep. 
The imported pair were both killed by dogs 


when very old, the ewe raising her last lamb 
at 16 years of age. 

Judge Peters bred the Tunis sheep for a 
period of 20 years, during that time several 
tlocks were sent south to the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia and Virginia. These are the same siieep 
that General Washington cross-bred on Meri- 
nos shortly before his death, with great suc- 
cess. 

During the war these sheep were nearly de- 
stroyed in the south, then came into promi- 
nence as a mutton sheep, then sank into the 
background again during the period when fine 
merino wool was most sought for. Now, how- 
ever, that mutton sheep are in demand, they 
again assert their rights to first rank. They 
are hardy, fatten easily, of light bone, broad 
and long backs, slender neck and deer-shaped 
head. They breed at any time desired, and 
sometimes produce two crops of lambs a year. 

a 


They Never Experienced It.—Here area few 


detinitions of love. Kraft-Ebbing calls it a 
‘fixed idea.’’ Moll says it is an ‘‘emotive 


delirium.’’ Morselli calls love ‘‘rudimentary 
paranoia.’’ Regis says it is ‘‘psychic neuras- 
thenia.’’ Falvet defines tove as ‘‘psycho- 
smotive obsession,’’ while Charcot thinks it 
an ‘‘episodic symptom of hereditary degen- 
eracy.’’ 

1a 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





JENNIE JAMESON. 

Now for the October contest. <A prize of 
$2.00 in vash for the best list of answers and 
14 good prizes for the next 14 best lists. As 
usual, the contest will be governed by the 
following simple 

RULES. 


No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that. forif you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. <A mis- 
spelled word will alsothrow out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together. 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in Octo- 
ber. This will save you going to the postofiice 
so often with your answers, and will give you 


more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 


Wehster’s International dictionary will be 
the authority used, unless special mention is 
made of some other. 


We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
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for thuse published each week, but only for 
the 120st Complete sets of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 

1, CHARADE—My first isa pigtail, my 
ond is to arrive, my third is a_ prickly 
vessel, and my whole is a creeping plant. 

2. BEHEADED Worps—Take away the first 
letter of two words of one syllable and leave 
words of two syllables. 

3. Drop LETTER PuzzLE— 

—U—U—I—R—S—kR—T-S. 

4. ARITHMETICAL—Letters are substituted 
for figures in the following example. Give 
the root word, and the example in figures: 

IQ)LYSU (COA 
lo 


sec- 
seed 


Pr? s 

PPO 
CAU 
CCA 

CI 

5. DIAMOND—1, a consonant; 2, to grate; 3, 

hard wood rubber; 4, to annex; 5, shoes; 

6, a common Contraction; 7, a consonant. 


~ 


a 


CHAT WITH CONTESTANTS. 


So many answers were received to the word 
hunt that we will not be able to announce 
the prize winners until next week. 


THE TURN OF LIFE 


Is the most important period in a wo- 
man’s existence. Owing to modern 
methods of living, not one woman in a 
thousand approaches this perfectly 
natural change without experiencing 
a train of very annoying and some- 
times painful symptoms. 

Those dreadful hot flashes, sending 
the blood surging to the heart until it 
seems ready to burst, and the faint 
feeling that follows, sometimes with 
chills, as if the 
heart were go- 
ing to stop for 
good, are symp- 
toms of a dan- 
gerous nervous 
trouble. Those 
hot flashes are 
just so 
many calls 
from na- 
ture for ps: 
help. The 2 
nerves are crying out for assistance. 
The cry should be heeded in time. Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
was prepared to meet the needs of 
woman’s system at this trying period 
of her life. 

The Vegetable Compound is an in- 
vigorating strengthener of the female 
organism. It builds up the weakened 
nervous system and enables a woman 
to pass that grand change trium- 
phantly. 

It does not seem necessary for us to 
prove the honesty of our statements, 
but it is a pleasure to publish such 
grateful words as the following: 

“T have been using Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound for some 
time during the change of life and it 
has been a saviour of life unto me. I 
can cheerfully recommend your medi- 
cine to all women, and I know it will 
give permanent relief. I would be 
glad to relate my experience to any 
sufferer.”—Mrs. DELLA WATSON, 524 
West 5th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured. Sufferers will learn of a 
simple remedy free by addressing 
Prof. Fowler, Moodus, Conn, 
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BED WETTIN CURED. Box Free. Mrs. 
Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis. 
When writing to advertisers be sure to mentios 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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DAVGNTERS 
Neighborliness. 


Neigbborliness is a term that 
much, when we live up toit. Kindliness to 
our neighbors and friends, a cheery word, the 
gladsome smile, sympathy in joy and sorrow, 
social intercourse, a help-each-other spirit,— 
how all this adds to the life of any neighbor- 
hood. 

‘‘Who is thy neighbor? He whom thou 

Hast power to aid or bless.’’ 


The Arithmetic Lesson. 
ELMA. 


means so 





We have school] daily at our nouse. It be- 
gins directly after supper with the following 
exhortation from aunty, who is_ teacher: 
‘‘Now, Janey, we’ll have a number lesson.’’ 

No answer. 

‘* Janey!’’ 

A gentle sigh over in the corner. 

‘* Janey Holbrook, unless you want to stay 


in grade three another year. you'd better 
come and have a number lesson.’’ 

Fiually Janey is induced to give up her 
playthings for more serious affairs. Then 


the lesson begins with a vigorous rubbing of 
a slate, tirst with a cold, wet rag and then 
with a dry one. This operation takes some 
time, as the scholar seems inclined to trace her 
initials with the wet cloth and then watch 
them slowly dry off. This is too much, the 
slate is quickly taken from her and put in the 
proper condition to receive the prodigious 
work of the evening. 

The teacher and scholar sit at the same 
desk and the true work of the evening begins. 
Janey is given numbers to add, which she 
takes down on her slate with a rapid click, 
click like the telegraph. This scholar always 
does her work very rapidly, although it is 


seidom correct; but then, if you are sure to 
obtain the wrong auswer in any case, you 
might as well reach it quickly as waste im- 


portant time over it. 

The teacher now looks over the scholar’s 
shoulder to see if she is making her figures 
well, and then: ‘‘Janey Holbrook, who ever 
heard of adding figures in a horizontal line! 
You know better than that. Rub them all 
out and put them down in a column.’’ 

The wet rag is again brought into play, and 
a sarcastic chuckle comes from a member of 
the family with the words, ‘‘Why don’t you 
put out a sign, aunty, ‘Addition made easy, 
pupils taught to add both up and dowa, in 
and out, slanting and—’’’ But the interferer 
is promptly subdued by aunty emphatically 
declaring that if the whole family would tend 
to their own occupations, the lesson would 
progress better. The family always attend 
these arithmetic lessons; they consider them 
the crowning feature of each day, and they 
glean here a knowledge which it would be 
hard to match elsewhere. 

Well, so the lesson goes on. They add and 
they multiply and half the time they’re add- 
ing when they’re multiplying and vice versa, 
and the teacher exhorts and commands. 
Then come the problems: ‘‘My mother gave 
meten cents to buy some oranges. The 
oranges were two cents apiece. How many 
did I buy?’’ Scholar answers ‘‘ Four.’’ 

‘*No, Janey Holbrook, if I gave you ten 
cents—'’ The sarcastic member of the family 
again interrupts, ‘‘I think Janey is right and 
that aunty is a little wrong in the price of her 
oranges. Oranges are two for five, so for ten 
cents you would buy—’’ 

‘**Now, see here, if you want to teach 
child, you can,’’ comes from the teacher. 

Again silence, while the seholar’s cheeks 
grow redder and redder and her numerical 
statements grow wilder and wilder. Aunty 
has reached the state where she simply 
breathes ‘‘No,’’ indiscriminately to every- 
thing that is stated. Finally the crisis comes 
when the scholar has said that four is greater 


this 
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The Traveler who would thor- 
oughly enjoy his toilet and bath 
must carry a half cake in his 
toilet case. 

















than nine, and she obtained the answer by di- 
viding four by nine. Then the teacher rises 
majestically, sweeps slate, pencil and rags 
out of sight and declares that Janey shall go 
to bed. Wild weepings and wailings follow 
this, with promises to be good. At last a rec- 
onciliation is brought about and the evening’s 


entertainment 18 over. 
I 


Those $100 Baby Prizes. 


We are asked if the contest is ended yet. 
Due notice will be given when the entries are 
to close, though photographs should be sent 
in as soon as possible. As stated last week, 
we tind we cannot return pictures, as they 
must be trimmed and mounted in groups 
when engraved for publication, though we 
will make an effort to return the ones which 
parents say are the only pictures they have. 
Parents can enter more than one picture by 
sending a subscription for each one. Note 
the conditions in Sept 18 issue, and _ the full 
announcement in Aug 28. 


Fan-Shaped Roll Lace. 


MAY A. RAYMOND. 


Make chain of eight, join with s c. 

Ist row—Three ch, six rolls in ch 
three ch, turn. 

2d row—One dc between 3d and 4th rolls, 
three ch, one d c in same place, three ch, one 
d cin same place, three ch, one dc in same 
place, one dc inthech at the end, five ch, 
turn. 

3d row—Six rollsin the 2d ch of three, eight 
ch, turn. 

4th row—Like the 2d row. 

5th row—Six rolls in the 2a ch of three, 
thirteen roils over the ch of eight, fasten with 
sc in ch of five, turn. 

6th row—One d c, three ch, oned ec, 
ch, one d c between every two rolls, 


eight, 


three 
which 


will be six times, then finish like 2d row. 
7th row—Six rolls in 2d ch of 


three, three 





rolls in top of 4th de (three rolls in top of 
3d de) five times, one d cin ch at end of 
row, three ch, turn. 

8th row—Put between Ist and 2d rolls of 
every cluster of three rolls (one d c, three 


ch, one dc, three ch, one dc) six times in 


all, then finish like the 2d row. 


9h row—Six rolls in 2d ch of three, three 
ch, pass over one ch of three and fasten in 
next ch of three with sc, four ch, one so 
over next ch _ three, three ch, one so 
over. next ch three, three ch, ones c be 
tween the dc’s (three ch, onesc over ch 
three, four ch, one sch overch three, three 


ch, one 8s c between d c’s), repeat to the end of 
row, three ch, turn. 

10th row—Oue s c, over ch (five ch, one s 
c over ch) sixteen times, two ch, finish like 
the 2d row. 


Begin again at the 3d row, fastening the 
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White Shirts on s:;.. 
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White Shirt, 
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including 
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This Is an excellent op- 
portunity to secure a perfect 
fitting shirt. 

In ordering through our 
Mail Order Department send size of collar 
worn. 

Should the goods prove unsatisfactory we 
will cheerfully return your money on receipt 
of goods. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Philadelphia 









2d and all other scallops to the preceding one, 
with asc at the 3d, 5th and 7th rows, making 
three ch before fastening at the 3d row. 

To wake the roll stitch: Having one st on 
the needle, wind thread round the needle 18 


times, put through st in the work, draw 
thread through, then holding point of needie 
with stitches on it very firmly with the left 


hand, draw the thread through the stitches on 
the needle, very quickly, one ch, and one 
rollis made. By trying this stitecn a number 
of times before beginning the lace, will 
tind it very easy indeed, much more so than 
it sounds. 


one 





The Irritating Chigre.—There is a iittle in- 
sect lives in this country that is called the 
chigre. They are found on grass, bushes and 
berry vines especially. Seen with the naked 
eye they area mere red speck. Their bite 
will irritate the skin. Some people will be 
bitten by them just by walking through the 
grass or being among berry vines a very short 
time. The first one will notice of them will 
be an itching sensation and on being scratch- 
ed the flesh will rise similar to a mosquito 
bite. Iodine will kill them if applied before 
the skin is broken. Bathiug in salt or soda 
and water will relieve one. Rubbing the 
body with a well greased rag will prevent 
them from getting on a person.—[A. R. M. 


A Good Sausage. —For each 10 lbs of ground 
meat, add one level tablespoon each of salt, 
pepper, and powdered sage. Mix thoroughly 
without using water. Do not make your sau- 
sage too fat, and on no account use beef, as it 
is too tuugh when salted for sausage. Neither 
would I advise the use of sugar. I have used 
the above recipe for several years, with entire 
satisfaction.—[Ruth Bolles. 


Catnip for Colds.—Catnip, steeped and 
sweetened, with a little milk added, drunk 
hot on going to bed, has broken up colds in 
our family.—[Mrs C. S. F. 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS. 


REGULAR 20 AND 40 CENT PATTERNS, ONLY 10 CENTS, POSTPAD. 








We have made arrangements with one of the oldest and most reliable Paper Pattern houses in New York, which enables us to offer our 
readers standard and perfect-fitting patterns of the very latest and newest designs. These patterns retail at from twenty to forty cents, but in 
order to make our publication more valuable than ever to our friends, we offer them to our lady readers for the.low price of only 10 cents each 
including postage. . , , F 

Full descriptions and directions—number of yards of material required, number and names of the different pieces in the pattern, how to 
cut and fit and put the garment together—are sent with each pattern, with a picture of the garment to go by. These patterns are complete in every 
particular, there being a separate pattern for every single piece of the dress. Your order will be promptly ‘filled. 

For ladies, give BUST measure in inches. For SKIRT pattern, give WAIST measure in inches. For misses, boys, girls or children, give 
both BREAST measure in inches and AGE in years, See below for rules of measurement. Order patterns by their numbers. : 











Misses’ Coat. 20968. . 
Cut in seven sizes, 10 to 16 years. 


Ladies’ Russian Blouse. 20980. 
Cut in five sizes, 32 to40 inches bust measure. 





ioel Saeicteendiiene-fanetrentiierntinesteraadienll 


Ladies’ Norfolk Jacket. 20896. 
Cut in seven sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 


ee 


| 
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Ladies’ Collarette. 20950. 
Cut in three sizes, small, medium and large. 


Ladies’ Collarette. 20975. Ladies’ Tailor-Made Waist. 20965. 
Cut in three sizes, small, medium and large. Cut in seven sizes, 32 to 4 inches bust measure, 


Ladies’ Circular Skirt. 20960. 
Cut in seven sizes, 22 to 34 inches waist measure. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR MEASUREMENTS. 


Garments Requiring Bust Measure.—Pass measure around Ladies’ Collars.-—Small size is 13 to 14in.; Medium—14} to 15in.; 
body over fullest part of bust—close under the arm—a little higher in Large—15} to 16 in.—neck measure. 
back—draw closely, not tightly. 





Garments Requiring Waist Measure.—Pass measure around 
waist—draw moderately tight. 


Ladies’ Sleeves.—Pass measure around muscular part of arm— 
one inch below arm-hole—measure loose—this measure only for lining. 


Ladies’ Capes.—Small—corresponds with 32 and 34 inches; Me- 
dium—36 and 38 inches; Large—40, 42 and 44 inches—bust measure. 


~~ SF 








Address All Orders to the Office of this Publication. 


Garments for Misses, Girls and Children, measured by same 
directions given for ladies. When ordering give age also. 


Men’s and Boys’ Garments.—Coats, Vests, etc. Pass measure 
under jacket, around breast, moderately tight. 


Be sure to give size and number of Pattern Wanted. 
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YES OR NO 


(From a photograph by ©. Bowles, Livingston, S I, by courtesy of the National photo-paper 
and chemical company.) 


When Riding for Necessity. 


BUENAFE. 


The riding costumes of men and women 
who ride for pleasure are well known. Those 
who, in the less thickly settled regions, ride 
from necessity, are quick to see what is ab- 
surd and impractical in the methods of those 
who aim simply at pleasure and fashion. In 
the far west, where riding is done to earn 
daily bread—and beef—-and to travel across 
long stretches where no other means of trans- 
portation exists, comfort only is considered. 

The saddle is deep, with high pommel, for 
use in lassoing and as a rest for the arms dur- 
ing enforced slumber on the road, aud a can- 
tle is made useful in steep paths. The box 
stirrup, with its shield of leather over the 
front, is a perfect support for the foot; the 
shield, with the boot or leggin, protects the 
foot from brush and thorns. 

The clothing of the rider varies as much as 
that of the horse: Tight trousers, boots or 
leggins, loose flannel shirt and a broad-brim- 
med soft hat. Theabsence of tightly buttoned 
clothing above the hips gives every portion of 
the body freedom to take the motion of the 
horse. Tight trousers enables the rider to 
feel his horse with the muscles of the thigh, 
pressure of the knee or calf of the leg, as nec- 
essity requires. 

The bridle, usually lying on the neck, con- 
sists of asmall thong or plaited hair-rope 
made in one piece. A ring put over both reins 
can be slipped up or down to adjust it prop- 
erly. In dangerous places and in the cities, 
the bridle is picked up, the loop being ordi- 
narily passed over the thumb. 

The women who never ride except from 
necessity find a shawl or Indian blanket an- 
swers admirably for a riding skirt urtii they 
are in the open country, where they ride as 
a man does, no horse being able to travel rap- 
idly or far with the unequal strain of the side 
saddle. 

‘The saddle of a well-to-do Mexican is orna- 
mented with silver more or less profusely, ac- 
cording to the taste of the rider; thongs, short 
and long, hang from the saddle in many 
places. <A large leather blanket extends from 
the cantle along the back and down the 
sides, protecting him in the narrow mountain 
trails and against the eactus and thorns on 
the table lands. No buckle is found on a Mex- 
ican saddle, for a bruken buckle cannot be 
replaced or repaired. The thongs at which 
a foreigner laughs, calling them useless orna- 
ments, are carried for repairing any portion 
of the outfit that may become broken from 
sudden or heavy strains. 


Talk ‘Around the Table. 


Snakes Do Swallow Young.—Evangeline re- 
quests information in regard to snakes swal- 


lowing their young in time of danger. It re- 
calls to memory the time when as a_ child, in 
company with some of my schoolmates, I saw 
a large snake of the common striped variety 
epen her mouth to receive several young 
snakes. The boys killed her, and if my mem- 
ory serves me well, we counted seventeen of 
the little ones. My father and mother bear 
Witness to the fact that snakes do protect their 
young in this way, having seen similar oc- 
currences, They also tell me snakes lay eggs, 
and [I remember my young brothers bringing 
in eggs similar to those of the mud turtle in 


appearance, but much smaller, and stating 
they were snakes’ eggs.—{ Dell. 
Asked and Answered.—Supscriber: Edward 


Atkinson’s Aladdin oven is manufactured by 
the Asbestos Paper company,7l Kilby St, Bos- 
ton, Mass. W. kh. G., we regret we cannot 
take the time to hunt through the possible 
books in which your quotation occurs. In 
answer to Subscriber, we learn that C. A. P.’s 
address is Box 12, Gilmanton, NH. We have 
a letter for Cynthia, who should send her ad- 
dress. Mrs H. 8S. M. asks for a way to 
brighten tarnished gilt braid; also how to use 
the yellow crooked-neck squashes. 





Sole Purpose to Captivate Man.—A snapshot 
from Hersey. Taking woman as a unit,what 
aie her aspirations? To what- are. her 
thoughts and hopes directed? What purposes 
has she in her soul to live and work out? 
From the cradle tothe grave it is but one 
thing, the substance of wiaich is to captivate 
man. Forthis sheis born, reared, educated 
and molded, for this she lives, for 1t she dies. 
The doctrine that woman was created for man 
still holds the dominant position in the world’s 
mind. This is strictly true, but no more so 
shan that mun was created for woman; no 
more so than that all things were created for 
gach other. This intimate system of relation- 
ship extends from the simplest forms of or- 
ganic life upwards, and when thoroughly un- 
derstood teaches the great Jesson of life, to 
wit, that we are because all things have been, 


and that nothing within the realm of the 
whole earth can be so isolated as not to bear 
relations to every other thing in it. These 


great truths are dawning upon the world.—|J. 
L. Hersey. 


Have We Reed Linnets.—I want to refer bird 
lovers to F. M. Chapman’s Handbook of East- 
ern North American Birds, also Alden’s Cy- 
clopedia of Natural History. Then there are 


Abbott’s Birds About Us, Parkiurst’s Bird 
Calendar and Olive Thorne Miller’s works. 
I have a rose-breasted grosbeak with an in- 
jured wing, that a little girl found. It is 
not abie to migrate and I shall have to keep 
it asacage bird. Can someone tell me if 
there are reed linnetsin this country?  <Al- 


den’s Cyclopedia sneaks of them as being in 
Britain, and widely distributed in Europe 
and Northwest Africa. Three reliable and ob- 
serving people tell me they have seen a bird 
whose size and color answer their descrip- 
tions and I have found nosuch bird described 
in Chapman’s work.—[Mrs Charles 8S. Fen- 
ton. 
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LOST APPETITE. 


COULD NOT EAT THE MOST 
TEMPTING DISHES. 
Many Days Without Any Food at All—Can Eat 


Four Square Meals a Day Now—The Cause of 
the Change. 
From the 
For the restoration of an appetite which has 
been impaired or lost through sickness, no 
remedy can compare in effectiveness with Dr 
Willams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. This 
statement 18 substantiated by the experience 
and declarations of men and women with 
whom these pills have become a household 
medicine. Among the many who can 
testimony to this particular property of Dr 
Williams’ Pink Pills is George Marshall, Jy 
who lives at No 19 Norwich street, Cleveland, 
©. Mr Marshall is a news agent on the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern railroad, and 
his territory extends from Cleveland to Tole- 


Leader, Cleveland, Ohio. 


oner 


do. Like thousands of others who owe their 
health and vigor to Dr Williams’ Pink Pills, 
Mr Marshall never hesitates to sing their 


praises. In his case it was necessary to use 
only a few boxes of the pills to restore him to 


the full possession of bodily health. His di- 
gestive organs had become almost useless 


through a long and serious illness, but in a 
surprisingly brief period, through the agency 
of this wonderful medicine, they were capa- 
ble of again performing their functions in a 
regular and perfectly satisfactory manner. In 
narrating his experience with them Mr Mar- 
shall said: 

‘*Last spring I was taken sick with inflam- 
matory rheumatism, and my entire system 
was affected. To relieve the suffering it was 
necessary to paint me with iodine. After 
three months’ treatment I became convales- 
cent, but the attack had sapped my strength 
and left me extremely weak and feeble. I 
could scarcely lift an arm or a leg. ‘This 
weakness permeated my entire system, and 
applied as well to my stomach and _ digestive 
apparatus as to my limbs. I soon discovered 
that I had lost my appetite almost as com- 
pletely as though I never had one. I had no 
desire whatever to partake of any nourish- 
ment, and the vatural result was that my con- 
yalescence was extremely slow, and my nar- 
ents feared that I was going to suffer a re- 
lapse or fall prey to another ailment on ac- 
count of my debilitated condition. 

‘*Many a day I would not take any nourish- 
ment, and whenever I did the quantity was 
too insignificant to materially hasten my im- 
provement. Tempting dishes were prepared 
for me, put I could not touch them. I began 
to become more or less alarmed, as did my 
parents, and one day my mother suggested 
the purchase of some of Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills for me. They had been recommended to 
her by a neighbor who regarded them as nothi- 
ing short of miraculous, and dwelt so en- 
thusiastically on their excellent qualities that 
mother was persuaded to try them. There is 
not much more to tell now, for I don’t look 


like a man who cennot eat three or four 
square meals a day, do I? 

‘*Tiree boxes of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills 
fixed me up sound asa dollar, and they will 
do the same for anyone else, I am sure. It 
was not long after I began to use the pills 
that I could feel myself improving. My 
strength began to return and so did my appe- 
tite, and I was on the road again in a short 
time. Thatis my experience and I am glad 
to give it for the benetit of others who may 


have lost their appetites through sickness 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
contain, in a condensed form, all the ele- 
ments necessary tu give new life and richness 
to the blood and restore shattered nerves. 
They are ajso a specific for treubles peculiar 
to females, such as suppressions, irregulari- 
ties and all forms of weakness. In men they 


effect a radicat cure in all cases arising from 
mental worry, overwork or excesses of whiat- 
ever nature. Pink Pills are solid in boxes 


(never in loose bulk) at 50 cents a box or six 
boxes for $2.50 and may be had of all drug- 
gists, or direct by mail from Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N 


Sure Cure at home ok 

free Dr. W. S.RICE, Box 

444, Smithville. N. ¥ s 
4 reculator that cannot fail 
LA Di E Ss -articulars & proof for stamp 
Box 578,Toronto, Canada 


When writing to acvertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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A COLORED CHART of FEEDING and MANURIAL VALUES of 
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